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Try Kerosene Engine 
30 Days Free 


Gasoline Prices Rising 


You can't run a farm engine profitably on gasoline much 
longer. Price of gaso\ine going sky high. Oil Companies 
have sounJed the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and 
is now 6e t» 10e a gallon cheape rthen 
gasoline. The Amazing “Detroit’’ is the 
only eagine that uses common lamp 
Kerosene (coal cil) perfectly, Runs en 
gasoline too, better than any other, 
gusic patent. Only 3 moving parts, 
Comes complete ready to run, We will 
senda “Detroit”? on free trial to prove 
all claims, Runs all kinds of farm ma- 
chinery, pumps, saw rigs, separators, 
churns, * feed grinders, washing ma- 
chines, silo fillers and electric lights, 
Money back and freight paid both ways 






if it does not meet every claim that we 
have made forit. Don't buy till you vet 
our free catalog, 2 to 24 h. p. in stock. 

Prices “stripped, $29.50 up. Special 
demonstrator agency price on first out- 

fit sold in each community. 2000 satis- 

fied users. We have a sts 1c i of testi- 
monials. Write quick, (52 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works. 421 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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You RVACATION Trip 


A‘: the important ports on the Great Lakes are 





sonnel t regularly by the excellent service of the 
Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of the 
fleet are - modern steel construction and have all the 
qualities of speed, safety and comfort. 
he D. & C. Lake Lines operate daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 
per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way 
orts, and two trips per week between Detroit, Bay City, 
oe ees and way ports. 
bout June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week direct for Mackinac, stopping only at Detroit 
every trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 
Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great 
Lakes map. 
Rail Tickets available on steamers. 
Address _L. G. LEWIS, G. P. *. Detroit, M 
P. H. McMILLAN, Pres. A. A, SCHANTZ: Gen. Mgr. 
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Tue House BEAUTIFUL magazine, | firmly believe, is 
without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its sur- 
roundings. It is a twentieth-century necessity. Every single 
reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin- 


ually. It is doing a noble work. E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 























Pan -~ 
For Many Dollars’ 

C Worth of Enjoyment, 
°* And Much Besides 


























The Modern Priscilla magazine dear to the hearts of American 
women for nearly a quarter of tury, a welcome monthly visitor in nearly 
a quarter of a million homes 

The Modern Priscilla e recognized national authority on Fancy 
Work and Home Handicraft It will return a women ten times its cost. 
Any one of its home decoration s and suggestions may easily do this, and 
its needlework value can be de trated in a moment. 

ee you want a new | e waist—something dainty and nice for 
“‘dress up’’ occasions. One of rst thi ings to be considered is the matter 
of cost, ana a call at a local st the perusal of a good mail order catalogue 
reveals the fact that prices 1 rom “ti to fifty dollars. Ten to one the 
former is nearer what you can a to pay, the latter nearer what you would 
like to spend; and you sigh { vay to get fifty dollar quality at the five 
dollar price. 

This can | ult rally, with the aid of The Modern 
Priscilla. Wi | Priscilla’s s you can make such a waist as this more 
easily and cheaper than you ha y idea of. Priscilla provides patterns 
galore, furnishes an endless of designs for all kinds of embroidery, 
and teaches you every detail of work. 

It is the same with corset rs, lingerie hats, collars, jabots, baby 
clothes and a dozen other thi It’s the same with Crochet, Knitting, 
Lace, Oil, Water Color and | Painting, Stenciling, Pyrography, Art 
Brass Work, and numerous ot scinating handicrafts. 

NOW—W: n’t ask y ce our word for all this, and to subscribe 
for The Modern Priscilla year to prove it. We make you an offer 
that allo four months’ t magazine, and gives you besides some- 
thing of | res ilue, whether ike the magazine or not. But you will 
enjoy the magazine. Of this feel sure. Soif you accept our offer, you 
will receive at least double 1 your money. Read the offer carefully, 
and than send the 25c. witho . Here’s the offer: 

Lt Offer: yout for T The me Medors Precio forthe Salance of 91 
Sept Decer , inclusive) and we will send you in 
charge af r ery tr fer pattern outfit containing sixty 
n tiful « r Shirt Waists, Corset Covers, Collars, 
Cuffs 1 E I s, I Scarf Ends, Baby Clothes, and Novelties. 
a —————— = 

Each of tl itt can | | to any white or light colored material merely 
by pressing a t t n th pattern. Full directions accompany each outfit. 

With tl ' tment o at hand you will have suitable designs for all 
sorts of pretty tl f yu ildren, your friends, and your home. Address 


your ord 


The Modern Priscilla 85-H. B. Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


























THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things | 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable | 
information for the reader. 

For rates and particulars address the 
Advertising Manager, 246 Michigan Ave. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, CHICAGO | 
































FOR RENT AT $730 A YEAR Withir s\ reach of London, commanding some of the 
Just think of it! sin ¢ county. ay Ate , awing room 2 
a ‘ usive of bay 12ft. by 5ft., dining 23ft. by 16.1, 

1, twelve bed and dressing rooms, bath 


n d complete offices. House ees sod through- 
water. Excellent stabling for seven, and 
in 7 larters. Entrance lod ige to carriage drive; 
1dr} merous outbuildin 
( SHARMING PLE ASURE. "GROUNDS 
tennis and croquet lawns, rosary, kitchen_garden, 






etc.,inall about four acres. Boathouse, etc. Hunting 
Ww two packs. Golf four miles. 

All this for $730.00 a year, or about $60.00 a month. 

If you are lo oking for a Country House in England, 
Scotland, Irels ¥ or Wales, you should refer to tne 
illustrated aa tisements in English “Country Life.” 


Lf you are about to build a house first consult the Eng- 








lis Fayed Life,’’ in which you will find the finest des 
signs for houses, large and small, illustrated < and criticised 
inits pages. 

Price 20c. a Copy (Weekly) $10 a Year 


Address “COUN TRY LIFE,” Care of International News Company, 83-85 Duane Street, New York 
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Are You Interested 
In A Home? 


If so, send six cents for a copy of 


**24 Craftsman Houses” 


which gives exteriors and floor plans of 
24 Craftsman Houses, costing to build 


from $900 to $9000. We will also send 
free a most interesting 32-page booklet, 
“The Craftsman FHlouse.”’ 

These books are beautifully printed 
and will be sent postpaid to any address 
to interest you in Zhe Craftsman, the 
Craftsman idea in general, and our 
Special Offer (showing you how to get 
plans for a house free) in particular. 

The Craftsman idea means better 
homes at lower cost. Craftsman houses 
are homes in which money usually spent 
for useless partitions and ornaments has 
been applied to more substantial con- 
struction, hard-wood interiors, built-in 
features and other things that make for 
more permanent satisfaction. 

Such homes are the reward of intelli- 
gent thinking on the subject. Most 
people are willing to do the thinking, but 
don’t know how to go about it. This is 
made simple by reading Zhe Craftsman 
Magazine and ‘‘Craftsman Homes.”’ 
To introduce them to a wider public, we 
are making the following Special Offer: 

The Craftsman, for a year, $3 


“Craftsman Homes,” - $2 
Selection of 100 House Plans 


All for 


$3.75 


Also write at once for our Premium Cata- 
logue, showing how you can secure many 
Craftsman articles free. 


EDGAR E. PHILLIPS 
Room 148, 41 W. 34th St. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
New York City 
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Do You Realize What the 


Standard” Guarantee Means? 


E do not believe that any one 

who is building or re-model- 

ing will intentionally disre- 
gard the “Stavdard” Guarantee when 
buying plumbing fixtures. Our object 
is to make you familiar with it—to 
make you realize how much it means 
to you. 


The “Standard” Guarantee Label on 
plumbing fixtures means that you buy 
them on certainty—not on faith. You 


know, beyond question, exactly what 
you are going to get—in quality, in 
appearance, in sanitation, in service. 
Without this label your purchase is 
speculation. 


“Standard” Guaranteed Fixtures cost 
no more than the ordinary uncer- 
tain kind. Their greater attrac- 
tiveness, better sanitation, longer 
service, make them a more far-sighted 
investment. 





All genuine “Stardard” fixtures for bathroom, kitchen and laundry are identified by the Green and Gold Label, 


with one exception. 


anteed for two years. 
fixture 


Guard against substitutes trading on our name and reputa- 
Fixtures must bear the “Standard” guarantee label 
to be of our make. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard” 


tion. 


are spurious, unless they bear our guarantee label. 


Send for your copy of our beautiful new book ‘‘ Modern Bath- 
It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning 
Many model rooms are illustrated, costing 
from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage. 


rooms. ”” 
of your bathroom. 


Standard Sanitary I fg. Co. 
Department S, * . 


Offices and Showrooms 

New York: 35-37 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 415 Ashland Block 
Philadelphia : 1128 Walnut Street 
l'oronto, Can.: 

sg Richmond St. E, 
Pittsburgh : 

949 Penn Avenue 
St. Louis: 

100-2 N. Fourth St. 
New Orleans: 

Cor. Baronne and 

St. Joseph Streets 
Montreal, Can. ; 

215 Coristine Bldg. 
Boston : 

John Hancock Bdg 
Louisville : 

319-23 W. Main St. 
Cleveland : 

648-652 Huron 

E 


If you would avoid dissatisfaction and expense, install a guaranteed 
either the Green and Gold Label Bath, or the Red 
and Black Label Bath, according to the price you wish to pay. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There are two classes of our Guaranteed Baths, the Green and Gold Label Bath, and the 
Red and Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple enameled. 
guaranteed for five years. The Red and Black Label Bath is double enameled. 


It is 
It 1s guar- 




















Road, S. 
London, E. C.: 
59 Holborn Viaduct 
Houston, Tex. : 
Preston and Smith 
Streets 

















Oo MAGAZINES FOR $5.00 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING | Regular 
COSMOPOLITAN \ rice 
SUCCESS | 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.75 
SENSATIONAL PRICE 


FOR LIMITED TIME ‘$5.00 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal 
subscriptions. Arrange for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
























houses 


George Nichols, Architect, New York 








The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent free to anyone who intends to build 
This book contains photographic views of over 100 


of all kinds (from the smallest camps and 
bungalows to the largest residences) in all parts 
of the country, that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are designed by leading architects and are full 

of ideas and suggestions of interest and value to 

those who contemplate building. 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mfrs., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Centr 


al Points 
















































HIS inaugurates a new advertising department, whic h| 
will be a permanent feature of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 
We are combining one of our established departments 
for readers, known heretofore as “In Metropolitan Shops” 
with advertising that is appropriate for such reading notes. 
We aim to make it one of the most interesting departments 
of the magazine. All advertisers will be given position 
alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primarily for small adver-| 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to decline 
any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our regular | 
rate will obtain on single insertions. A special rate with 
a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly orders. 
Particulars furnished on request. Address the Advertising 
Manager, 


Old Silver ‘‘Junk’’ 


Everyone has a “junk” box of old 
silver, broken spoons, bent napkin 
rings, mountings of toilet sets, and the 
like. Why not utilize this silver? If 
you will send it to us we will refine 
and roll it for you and make from it 
jewelry, tableware or whatever you 
wish that the quantity will permit. 
We will submit designs and quote 
prices. You will be surprised to find 
what charming things can be made 
from these cast-off pieces. Gold scrap 
may be utilized in the same way. 


The Shop of Robert Jarvie 
Chicago 




















Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No. 2. Built in California and lowa. Cost, $2800 


Our handsome 112 page, 8x 1! book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial 
English Timbered and Concrete houses for 1910 shows interiors, exteriors, and 
floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 to 10,000. These 
designs are photos of structures we have built throughout the country. Special 
specifications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price of 





book $1.00 prepaid. 
Sample Leaves Free 


BROWN BROS. Architects, 912 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids. Ja 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in| 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn.| 


PROTEC °T your floorsand floor 
coverings from injury. Also 
beautify your furniture by using 
Glass Onward Sliding Furniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of 
casters. If your dealer will not 
supply you, write us. 
Onward Manufacturing Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 


"Home- -Making, the New Profession" 


Is a e FOnnge be hand-book s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. 

Bulletins: “The Up-To-Date Home” —]abor-savin Govions 46 pp., 54 ill, 
“Food Values” — practical dietetics $ pp .. 10 cents. 
American School of Home Economics, 511 w. San. pon i. 
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EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 








THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 











INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL 
D’ARCY GAW 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


HESS sae’ LOCKER 


HE only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 
Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel,inside andout. 


= FOR YOUR BATHROOM 
* VS ee Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 

he in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 

Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 

Send for illustrated circular. 

HESS, 923 L Tacoma Blid., Chicago 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. i 


, Ps 
Culture is the ‘Only Way"’ to make 
Big money on LITTLE CAPITAL, 
One acre is worth $25,000, and yields 
more Revenue than a 100-acre farm 
with much work and worry. Let me 
show you how to increase your annual income $500 to $5,000, and 


e easy and live in comfort. rite now, 


T. "H. SUTTON, 770 Sherwood Avenue, . Louisville, Ky. Ky. 































The finest fire - place 
Furnishings for Mansion 
or Mountain Resort. 

Hand made Swedish 
Brass and lron Goods— 
Wood Boxes, Andirons, 
Shovels, Lig Stands, 
and Bellows; Wall-Pock- 
ets. Large assortment. 

Catalogs and prices sent upon 
request. 


FERDINAND KELLER 
Antiques and Art Goods 
216-224 South 9th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Store: 1307 Walnut Street 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





The NEW BROWNS, YELLOWS, 
BLUES and GREYS in classic 


TECO POTTERY 


are selling rapidly to the elect. Every 
enthusiast on Teco Greens is picking up 
&Z these choice new bits. 4 





Ask your art dealer or write for book of designs. 


THE GATES POTTERIES, 631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 














Guaranteed Rugs 
At Actual First Cost 


Trade-marked rugs and carpets, backed 
» by the quarter-century success and honesty 
of this, one of the largest and oldest carpet 
mills in the United States. Sent straight from 
our mill to you at the lowest possible prices 
Ese which any of equal beauty and durability 
can be bought. At least 3s less than ordinary 
store prices, and a far wider assortment of 
designs and colorings. 


FJeaudura “carpets 


Here are floor coverings you will be proud to 
own, which in strength of materials, faultless 
weave, distinctive patterns, fadeless colors and 
long wear cannot be surpassed. 

Buy from us, and if you are not 
pleased, we will return every cent. 

We will even pay the freight on certain 
amounts to certain points. By all means, 
send forthe elaborate colored catalog. 
vividly rs the rich designs. 

Mail us a postal right now. 
BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, 
Box 4705, ea Pa 











HENRY V. WEIL 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, RARE 
CHINA, OLD PEWTER 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 


698 LEXINGTON AVENUE 132-134 E. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 











ANTIQUES 


Some Old Mahogany Furniture, Chairs, Tables, Sofas, 
Bureaus, Highboys, De-ks, ete. Gilt Mirrors, Seonces, 
ete, Mantel, Banjo and Grandfathers’ Clocks. A fine 
stock of Old C hina, Lowestoft, Statfordshire and other 
amous potteries. Sheflield Plate, Old Pewter Plates, 
Platters, Mugs, etc. Antique Glassware. An unus sually 
attractive stock of Antique Jewelry. Many small arti- 
cles in China, Copper, Brass, Glass, ete. Fine Old 
Prints. Old Quilts. Catalogue on request. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 
WASHINGTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Announcements 
Engraved — 50 for $5.25 


Tedding i invitations engraved and printed, from $3.50 per 100 up. 

test styles, best quality, prepaid any where. 2 sets envelopes, 
freryth'ng complete. Visiting Cards and Monogram Station- 
“ty. Write for samples 


The Estabrook Press, 189 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





is $25.00 for a hundred pieces. We noticed in the 
same shop a salad set of Doulton ware — octagon 
shaped salad bow] and platter and dozen plates for 
ten dollars. They were very desirable. The old 
fashioned fruit baskets in dark blue by Copeland 
are six dollars; a blue and gilt basket decorated in 
a pink rose design, Doulton make, was marked 


eighteen dollars. 
> 


N another shop we found a beautiful tray of 
] satin wood painted in the Adam style. It had 
a handle — passing over the center ike the han- 
die of a basket —a beautiful imported article. The 
price was $35.00. There were also trays of wood 
where a Japanese print was inserted, and the cm ao 
decorated with Japanese trees and birds. These had 
brass handles and were effective, new and ine xpen- 
sive —the largest marked five dollars only. They 
are made by an artist in Philadelphia. The porce- 
lain trays set in mahogany or other wood, or in 
silver, are very attractive and seen in many shops 
but of course the choice tray of the lot is the 
Adam tray with a bale handle. 


* 


‘ X TORK bags, work baskets and work tables 
are to be had galore, but to combine them 
all into one attractive whole has not been 

done untilnow. It is made of mahogany frame that 

folds. When opened there is a hanging silk bag to 

hold the work. At the top of this bag there is a 

horizontal leather shelf, fitted with all the articles 

needed for sewing, knitting or crocheting. It is 
very light and can be carried from place to place 


easily. 
* 
NE work basket suggests the fashionable work 
() of the summer — the piecing of quilts — and 
when the summer is ended and the quilts 
pieced, what quilting bees there will be around the 
open fires in the autumn, for these quilts are placed 
in frames and quilted in different designs, so fine 
that it takes the finest needle to do it. This fad, 
if it is one, is a true revival of the work of our 
grandmothers. The designs for piecing are many, 
and the material silk or cotton, but the combination 
of colors must be chosen wisely. There are in one 
shop blocks of linen or cotton on which are sketched 
in outline Mother Goose tales, birds, animals and 
the alphabet in decoration. These are to be worked 
in outline stitch of embroidery before being piecea 
They make beautiful quilts for cribs and nursery 
beds. One outlined in an old blue shade for a 
young boy was a beauty. ‘The large initials were in 
the center block. One suspects the general use of 
the poster bed has brought the old-fashioned quilt 
to the fore again. 
5”. 


OUR post beds are coming to light from many 
FE quarters and we are able to show photographs 

of a number of old ones which are reasonable 
in price and very desirable. Also a few desirable 
bureaus, some with small glasses and some me rely 
chests of drawers. We must bring the beautiful 
spinet to notice again, for it is so rare. Miss 
Singleton in her “Furniture of our Forefathers,”’ 
second volume, page 517, has a very excellent 
picture of it. It would make a beautiful buffet for 
the dining-room if not selected for the music room. 


By 


O those who are visiting the Tyrol and seeing 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, as well 
as to those who have to forego that pleasure 
and remain at home, it will be interesting to know 
that the pottery and carvings by the peasants and 
especially the pottery of Anton Lang, who repre- 
sents Christus in the play, may be purchased in this 
country. The colors are deep blue, russet, red, 
yellow and dull green, and all pieces are marked. 
They are not expensive, and most interesting me- 
mentos of the play given only once every decade. 


Vv 








HARTMANN -.SANDERS 5 COMPANY 


> aa 


A very interesting pamphlet just issued by us on the Pergola can 
be had free on request. Ask for catalogue P-27. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago, IIl. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 
|KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use 





We also publish catalogues P-29 of sun-dials and P-40 of wood columns 








If You Need Rugs or Curtains 
Send for This Portfolio! 


Keith's portfolio shows in fine color-plates from actual photo- 
graphs, the widest range of rugs and curtains in materials, styles, 







and patterns approved b 
folio everything that a 
of men, who throuch 
mony, simplicity and in 
nishings, are 


connoisseurs. You will find in this port 
ils to the best taste, The artistic ideas 
ig experience have learned how to get har- 
idividuality in home decorations and fur- 
1id before you in this book 


Keith’ s Individual Service 


gives you n of rugs, carpets and 
verir t , iture of the latest 


We pay the treight, 


A ne fr = ou will g i f q é 
Rob’t Keith Furniture and Carpet Co., 1106 Keith Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Windowphanie 


A thin translucent material which makes 
stained glass out of plain glass, Easily ap- 
plied by anyone. Costs little. Practically 
indestructible. Great variety of designs 
appropriate for doors, transoms, windows 
in houses, churches, hotels, ete. Write for 
free samples and colored catalog. 

Dealers wanted 


“O. 1. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., N. Y. 















50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE - 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


oe HOSKINS puita., 


STATIONERS 
910 CHESTNUT Sr. 


Most economical, healthful and sat- 

isfactory—for old or new houses, 

different patterns to match furnish- 

ings. Outwear carpets. Stocks car- 

ried in the leading cities. 

HARD W OOD wun Ad = coneentel. 


Write for 


LOORS =- 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CSE) 

























































is often deemed a problem be- 
cause of the uncertain factors, 
perhaps inexperience or distrust. 
It is not the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to assume to instruct, other 
than to inform you as to where 


Oriental 
Rugs you can procure perfect antique 
oriental rugs at a just price. Of 


course you know that only antique rugs are worth while, 
not because they are antique, but because being antique, 
they were made before doctored rugs had become preva- 
lent, and because their beauty has been increased and their 
worth has been proved by time and by time only. 

There are four classes of rug buyers; first, those who 
have been led to believe in domestic imitations and machine 
made substitutes; second, those who are wedded to treated 
oriental rugs, who accept such as the acme of perfection, 
and who are therefore the reason for the omnipresent 
doctored trash; third, those who will not buy a good rug 
unless the price is prohibitive to others; and, finally, the 
elect few who are rug lovers, who know rugs and prices, 
and who buy rugs not for the purpose of matching wall- 
paper, but for the intrinsic merit and adaptability inherent 
in a worthy masterpiece and for the lasting pleasure and 
harmony that it brings. 

To this exclusive class I address my efforts to 
please, making no attempt to place good rugs 
where appreciation is lacking. As you know, new 
and doctored rugs comprise about 99% of the available 
supply ; in some weaves, Kirman and Saruk for instance, 
this percentage exceeds 99%, hence the invention of 
plausible names such as Kermanshah and Kashan, under 
which new Kirman and new Saruk are often sold. In 
sarpet sizes practically every weave is raw new or newly 
antiquated. Of course the ratio of doctored rugs is 
proportioned to the demand for them; and this demand 
exists because it is easier and more profitable to sell a 
doctored rug to a novice than to sell him a raw new effect, 
and he accepts the treated rug as an antique, is pleased 
with it and fancies that he knows rugs—being therefore 
lost, for some time at least, to good rugs as completely 
as good rugs are lost to him, and simply because he be- 
lieves in an untrue standard. This condition is really 
advantageous to you and to me; for, if the demand were 
based on merit you could not buy antique masterpieces at 
my prices, nor could I satisfy a.much greater demand 
than now exists. As it is, my chief concern centres in 
maintaining the present quality of my stock. 

The rugs here offered have been bought by me by bale 
selection, choosing only such as would ornament my pri- 
vate collection, and rejecting over 1000 to one bought. 
By diligent effort I generally manage to keep on hand from 
one to three superlative specimens of each weave, having 
no doctored rugs and offering no junk as antique. An 
antique should be perfect; all that I have will outwear 
any new rug, because new rugs are not made as were the 
old ones. Some of my antiques are an inch thick. 

The selling plan is simple; you who have read thus far are 
interested in good rugs, you know what you want in sizes, 
weaves, and colors; I have them. There are people who be- 
lieve, or claim to believe, that the best of everything exists 
only in the large centers, and that [ would sell better rugs 
for less money if living in New York; but they overlook or 
ignore the item of expense—which the dealer cannot and does 
not overlook. From here I have sold masterpieces to clerks 
and bankers, to manufacturers and merchants, to doctors 
and lawyers, to newspaper men and advertising experts, to 
college presidents and deans, to. many ladies as well, in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Kalamazoo, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Houghton, Montgomery, Fort Worth and in other places 
from coast to coast. You will be glad to read what they 
say. I will send you copies. 

To you who are in earnest, who are grounded in rug-lore, 
or, if not, who will accept rug-truth, a cordial invitation is 
given to write to me for my booklet wherein is told how you 
can see any number of these superior rugs in your own home, 
without obligation, and with the option of selecting some 
or rejecting all, and the latter has not been done nor will not 
be done by any who know rugs. So write now, Present in- 


Buying 


dications are that antiques will enhance 25% in the next 
year: but, beyond this and aside from the certain cost of de- 
lay, looms the fact that your opportunity is now presented 
and may not exist next year, and certainly will not then 
exist in every weave. 


L. B. LAWTON, Major, U.S.A. Retired 


So write now. 





Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


171 Cayuga St. 





THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


UNIQUI in elect: 
Japanese mak It is of dark ved 
in floral forms and lined with t It 


has an asbestos ind is fastene 
wall over the bul lhe price 


4 | ‘HE dainty cake covers of white { I 
troduced las immer are being lite 
generously ft present hot ) n 

sO many meais ar‘ rved 

longer necessary to use &@ napkin to cove! und 
other sweets as a protection from dust a1 cts 

These little cover 

Over white silk wit They 

many are decorated with Iri 

a large button covered with the eri 

top serves to lift the cover They_are g teed 

to launder. 
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ana tha I ears K 
dust and odors, as well as cools and fre the 
room when it is used he machine ] 
construction and isily operated ighs 
twenty-five pounds, so it can be carried room 
to room easily. 

s”.) 
N one of the shops where vs ry beaut are 
I sold we found a number of whit tels 
They are pure lonial in desig ready 
at hand for architect or builder to use 
7) 
T a Russ shop we find an »f 
A embroideries and old jewels. A r the 
embroideries, all of which are at und 
rare, there is a tablecloth of homss pul n em 
broidered in soft greens, old pink, crean row! 
the design a small conventionalized da hout 
stem. There are three b unds of! the eco either 
end and in center The price of tl 1 is 
sixty dollars There is also a brida ex 
quisite workmanshij 101 the 17t tury. 
The price ol ll s $150.00 Here w Ww an 
old Warsaw silver coffee urn for after-dir fee 
It is in the form of a cylinder set in a | silver 
holder in which is the lamp. On the re two 
lion heads with rings in their mouths, ot per 
fectly plain It was m in Warsaw bef Poland 
became annexed t Russia. Wat r is 
silver hammers to copper as the o ffield 
was. On the faucet hangs a small R ilver 
strainer in form of a basket. This piec venty 
five dollars only. 
ay 
N useful articles for the housek« ve find 
] a very practi al one in the bowl hx t is 
a simple steel frame which is sc1 to the 
table. The frame has a cl imp W ith at screy 
bolt, which holds the bowl in positio! ng the 
hands free for beating, or stirring iseful 





when oil is to be used by drops 


a 


BOOK leaf holder, to hold the t pen at 
any place without injury so tial to 
the use of « books in th en, is 





OK 


a new and useful kitchen accessory udiator 
brush, with soft bristles in the form letter 
“U” has a twisted handle It reachs hin the 


spaces between the tubes and dusts thor ly. 


& 


e ‘HERE are many pneumatic clean yn the 
market. We can recommend a |! cleaner 
we have seen working to great vantage. 

It is to be used in homes where electri has not 

been introduced. The appliances and tools are 

provided for all kinds of uses, so that wherever 
dust accumulates it can be drawn out 

vi 


Send us YOUR SONG POEMS, complete songs, etc. 






Co Louvers of OLD Things 
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N addition to the largest stock of genuine old original 
Eighteenth Century English and Colonial Furniture in this 
country, we carry a large line of reproductions of fine orig- 

inal Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Chippendale models. 

We issue no catalogue, but will cheerfully mail photographs 
of pieces desired, on request. 

We here show a reproduction of a fine massive Colonial 
Dining Table. This is made entirely by hand, in our own 
shops, of fine old dark Mahogany. The top measures 4 feet 
6 inches in diameter and has four extra leaves, each 20 inches 
wide, making the table 10 feet 6 inches long when fully ex. 
tended, which will seat fourteen persons. 

Price, $100.00, packed, F. O. B. Baltimore. 

We also have Sideboards, China Cases, Chairs, etc., to match. 


Che Lehue Antique Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND Established 1880 
Old Mirrors Brass Andirons Sheffield Plate Cut Glass Bric-a-Brac 


p——e Homes of Character posipa 


The BEST BOOK of house plans, published 
by an tect of Ability and 20 Years’ 
Experience, illustrates over 40 plans and 50 
exteriors of modern $1,000 to $10,000 homes 
(actual cost) with full description and costof 
plan foreach house. Sent postpaid for $1.00, 
Sample pages for 2c. stamp. 


John Henry Newson, Architect, 1248 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


Working Plans, Specifications, and Estimates Prepared 


$10,000 FOR A SONG 


RECENTLY PAID 
We publish, 
copyright, advertise and pay you 50 per cent. H. KIRKUS 
DUGDALE CO., Dept. 230, Washington, D. C 
































Save Money 


Have clean gloves that wear 
KLENZKIDZ twice as long. 
THE DIRECT SALES CO 25c. a box 
CHINE ABOUS DIRECT SALES CO. 
415 Auditorium Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 









MINNEAPOLIS 














hd sho v 
Housewives “nig. Stepsaver 
in serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it.. This table on wheels moves 
easily anywhere you want it. ‘ Height 31 in. Removable 
oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheeis. Gloss black japan finish 
Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific Coast. Writ 
for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 H, W. 61st Place, Chicage 


AGENTS WANTED! W¢#::272 
our representatives to earn from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 














Are You Going to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 
“City and Suburban Residences’ 
Showing Photos and Planso 
Houses actually built, ranging 
from BUNGALOWS to HIGH-CL 
HOMES. Book sent postpal 
REEVES & BAILLIE, Architects 
» 700 Y.M.C.A. Bldg. Peoria, it 
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Decorating or re-decorating any eng or pe in- 
terior is too important a matter to risk not getting the 
best effect and serviceability obtainable at the price. 


Without inspection of SANITAS you cannot be sure that your wall 
covering selection is the most wise. 





All the attractiveness of the best wall papers can be had with greater 
economy in SANITAS—the wall covering that is proof against fading, 
staining, tearing, cracking,—also dust-and-dirt-proof, instantly made bright 























Well- Bred Fu rniture VAN AN] 3S Rew with a damp cloth. Costs no more than good partridge paper. 2s 
jac 4 t _ =>) Ask r dealer or decorator sh u SANITAS write My 
FOR WELL-BRED PEOPLE SPA Ae ) jun hg Od nue anelb fully. We will tell caw fe be cntietinehentiiy = \ if 
signal : { i ¢! plied, also send you free samples and sketches. y 
in this @ Simple, —_ built, well eg Standard Oil Cloth Company, Dept. K 
he honest throughout, not a piece but Yes ] woe ore 320 Broad New York City off 
° ° pe p j ’ ity 
hs which will accord with the best of Y Go THE bir eee ers 
aap haminen ll 5 
merican life. OF OY. 
olonial Stands out in contrast to the cheap imi- ea vk e/a AY. 
ir Own tations and ornate examples. Fits the i | 
4 feet homes of the well-bred. Wie Wien Wa 
‘inches Good, solid oak construction, reasonable ; a 
lly ex- and simple designs and your own taste in 
finish. 





q Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 


te. on. for complete set No. 4, of over 164 PRIZES WORTH $1000.00 


ed - 200 illustrations. Given for the Best Specimens of 
c-a- 


SILK EMBROIDERY 


Every woman who is skilful with her needle is invited to enter specimens of 
her hand embroidery in this big Prize Contest. Here is a chance to win a 
valuable prize, including large cash sums, handsome sets of books, etc. 

You have everything to gain and nothing to lose, because every piece entered, 
including all the Prize winners, will be promptly returned to the owner soon 
after the close of the Contest on November 10th. 

HARPER’S BAZAR for September (at all new-stands) contains full partic- 
ulars, including illustrations of the 


18 Official Prize Contest Patterns 


| which are now on sale by dry-goods and fancy-goods stores, stamped on suitable 








e publish, 
KIRKUS 














material ready to embroider. 


Ss 2) All pieces must be embroidered in pure silk. A sheet giving the Conditions and 
Rules of the Contest may be had of the dry-goods stores, or will be sent free on 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 4 ‘ies 






































request by 
MANUFACTURERS. 
* $2 Canal Strest, Boston, Mase. Prize Contest Editor, HARPER’S BAZAR, 75 Franklin Square, New York City 
—— —=== 
; japan = 








f ‘ 1 NOW READ 


seca THE Historic Styles in Facute 190 pages» "100 illustrations. 


— Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 
oe SHOPPING GUIDE It’s Red Cedar! & A Fine Xmas Gift 


Combining interesting notes on things This Piedmont Chest is made throughout of solid Southern Red Cedar, the 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- } wood with that everlasting, delightful fragrance which absolutely protects 
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49 ment for advertisers using small space and your furs, woolens aid other wearing apparel, from the ravages of moths and 
lome: desiring position alongside reading matter. mice, without use of camphor. Thoroughly dust-and- damp-proof. Contains 
~ Special value for the advertiser, reliable box for two lady’s hats; also compartments in lid and tray. Pays for itself by 
sai * : * . saving cold storage expenses. Beautiful hand-rubbed polish. Improves 
——— een Boe the me — ) appearance of even the most luxuriously furnished dressing room. Sold 
d Plans dl For rates and particulars address the from our factory to your home, eliminating middleman’s profit. Some styles 
TiGH-CLS Advertising Manager, 246 Michigan Ave. as low as $11. Freight prepaid east of the Mississippi River. Write for 
a THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, CHICAGO Catalog “H” showing many beautiful designs at various prices. 

Archi a * fale a 














PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 48, Statesville, N. C. 


Peoria, 
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Perfect Doors for 
All Purposes 








MORGAN 








Morgan Doo rs } 
al of sé 
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Morgan Door 


“MORGAN” w! 


Worgan Doors 





A copy will be sent on reque ij 
Morgan © r pany Dept E, Oshko i} 
Sash and Door h 
M illwork Co , Baltix | 

\ NV l 
i Handled by Dealers who do not subs | 
‘S 












Stronger than Lime 
Actual test by the Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Chicago, shows Wood Fibre Plaster 
300% stronger than lime and sand. So why 
use old-fashioned materials when the best 
costs no more. 


ae Wood Mor tar 


TRADE a e i MARK 
GS eS. 
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—a wall that deadens sound 
and saves fuel—a wall that 
never needs repairs. 

For your own protection 
write for a free copy of our 
book and learn many truths 
about plastering. It is a 
little book on a big subject 
— is not afraid to state 


This G. R. P. quality brand 
of plaster has for a base 
Pure Gypsum Rock. It is 
Pis‘iee and easy-spreading. 
ts density prevents vermin. 
It is absolutely fire-proof 
and not omg affected by 
water. Use Climax Wood 
Mortar over any good 
plaster board and you will 
ave an ideal wall—a wall “A “postal brings the bovk 
without lath stains or pops free. Write at once. 
Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Climax Wood Mortar Makers of Hercules Wall Plaster 


Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 














This Book Of “Good 
“i Homes by Good 
st Architects” 


\ Go°* Sent for 25 Cer 


these is 
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FOR INTERIORS 


a lusterless 

concrete or D I r ( 
colors. Sani I W 
“Good Home 

your commu! 1 
owha home, o 10 
ing. It will 


Soft as the Rainbow Tint 


homelike y i 
home both i ) 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY A 
Makers iv ; = 
466 E. Third St Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New ¥ : ( I sus C 














Test it 
with a 
Hammer 
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FLOOR VARNISH 


is hammer-proof, l 
Comes part of the foc r 1y you can 
wood but you can’t cra 


finished with 
stand. Ask for free booklet on fil Ors 
interest you. If y : 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Borin "a ¥ Established 6! Years 
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Send rae Free Sample Panel 
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Factories i 
Seven Cities 

















The editor of this department will be glad to describe tn 
detail the decoration of asingle room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to THE House BEAUTIFUL. But it is 
ary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
emes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
rhe editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
he sender should be written on all plans and letters, 











REDWOOD AND OAK 
\ 


\ly library is to be finished in fumed oak, living. 
om, dining-room and hall in natural finished 
ixed redwood. There is a window seat in each 

f these rooms. The bedrooms will be finished in 
hite enamel. Can you give me suggestions as to 
correct, artistic way of finishing furniture, also 

scheme of hangings in each room? The house will 

’e located in the hills above a city, style old Eng- 

ish. We have a davenport, library table, and 

several chairs in fumed oak, mission style; piano 

s mahogany. B. B. B. 


\s the library is to be finished in fumed oak, we 
uld make the walls a light gray brown. This 
background for pictures and books, a 
r tone which would naturally run into the 
The curtains should be of silk 
» shade of wall, outside of sheer cream net reach- 

ng the sill. The rug should be in soft oriental 
colors in which are some of the brown and tan and 
ream tones. The window seat in 


s a good 
shade o 


fumed oak color. 


cushion for 


library would be better of corduroy the shade of 


he fumed oak. On this can be plain silk cushions 
1 soft colors corresponding to the colors of the rug. 
The hall will take a gray-green paper, and the 
ing-room opening into hall would be attractive 
n a tapestry paper, having the same shade as in 
tapestry effect. 
ilways found it more or less difficult to bring many 
colors now used into harmony with the red- 


introduced in the We have 


hal 


yt the 
wood, but the tones of soft greens, especially gray- 
We think a light 
it is called, with primrose 


sh green, are very attractive. 
ray, the “oyster gray” 
yellow in the dining-room would be attractive and 
ld be one of the new combinations. The same 
y is used with mulberry shades, but we think the 
It would be 
After 

walls are decided on fully, the curtains and rugs 
ire readily found. There never were such beauti- 


a 





edwood would not harmonize with it. 
vell to have many samples and test them. 


materials. 
Your mission furniture should be placed in the 
ibrary, the piano in the living-room and what 
furniture you would get for that room would better 
a sofa, 
back chairs, 


of mahogany, table, two large chairs, two 


straigth two cushioned reed chairs, 
same cushions as for the window seat. Will 
ir dining-room set be of redwood or mahogany? 


Oak would not be so attractive with the reddish 


vood finish. We would suggest a dining-room set 
f cherry, or the redwood, the chairs rush seated 


ither than leather, and if the wall is gray, a gray 
rug with yellow and reddish brown set in a black 
urrow border. 
For the white enamel we would 
and mulberry wall, 


chambers in 
suggest that one have the gray 
me white with old rose pink in panels, one in buffs 
nd one in Persian effects; that is, curtains, spread 
ind cushions in East India cottons, with the wall 


taking the principal tone of the cotton. 
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The 52 colors used 
om in the genuine “‘Au- 
= rora” light-weight 
= Curtain and Dra- 
_ pery Fabrics are all 
fast. 

















ing- 
hed 
oe We cannot say as much 
d } . . . 
a for the many imitations 
= now being offered A Stock Voss MANTEL WITH REALLY BEAUTIFUL LINES AND IN Perrect TASTE. 
Wi . 
ing- ° . i 
and Your protection 1S to Mantels that harmonize 
1ano ~~ e ° . ° . 
In finishing the interior of your home, great care should be taken to 
B. 4 > ’b a ond 
look for = hei . choose mantels that are in accordance with each room. 
» we 7 ~ 
This woven In the fabric. Voss Mantels are made in all styles from artist—and capable workmen. 
cs, a MOSS ROSE TAPESTRY MILLS the Colonial to the Mission—in all finishes Get our beautifully illustrated booklet, 
» the New Yor': Philadelphia and woods. They have nothing in com- “Mantels for the Home.” It is brimming 
silk mon with the ordinary stock mantel— full of ideas on the proper selection of 
»ach- each is the work of a competent designing mantels. <A postal will bring it. 
os Voss MANTEL COMPANY (INC 
1 and (H -) 
; 1602 Arbegust Street Louisville, Ky. 
at in “Master Mantel Builders for 25 Years’’ 
- of We make to order specially designed mantels from architects’ drawings. 
10NSs 
> rug. 





d the 


uctive 





; Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 
as in 











| } am, Historic Styles in Furniture TSO pedew 100 illustrations. 





AGENTS WANTED We give commissions enabling our representatives to 
make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day. Write at once. 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


have ELLE | ; slab 

many i . 

e red- STEN Ga 
gray- 
light 

mrose 

ve and 
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» same } 
‘st Style Book of Kelsey Fresh Air Heating 
— Brass Beds—Mailed Free : - 

Afte 
d rugs OU will enjoy seeing the newest 
anil, patterns of Bungalow, Flanders, 
sa Louis XVI, Colonial, Four Post 
Brass Beds, and you will be amazed at 




















A healthful heating system means 
a ventilating system with plenty of 
good, fresh air properly warmed. 
In a few years at most, any method 











e fe 4 7 ati iLea > < 
in the the samples of tubing we send with it. mui “Th of heating, like the steam and hot 
| what You are sure to find just the bed to asae water radiator systems which are 
better fit your bedroom. ne a most unhealthful because they do 
sopes! ‘ene s 
ys . * not have any fresh air supply, and 
rs, two ’ 79 
chaie Kimball & Chappell heat and reheat the same stagnant, 
Will Brass Beds foul air, will be a thing of the past. 
9 
ogany : are solid brass tubing, all brass, the part you l W A ‘ 
-eddish see and the part that is hidden, with a satiny ; Ke sey arm if 
redais golden > made permanent with 12 coats of Lee S ae ous Fa Ren : H . 
set imported English Rylamber Lacquer. Asthesce 5 , G 
ee: ted Coats are tnd ow when the brass is hot, a Kelsey Heated Residence, Abinzton, Pennsylvania enerator eating 
sea lacquer sinks deep into the metal pores and be- Mr. OswaAcp C. HERING, Architect, N. Y. : c : " 
P ay comes a lasting part of the tubing itself. is the most healthful heating bec sayy — 
a gra) Tepe Minted and Chespell bed with a pencil: matter whether your house has 5 or 50 
a black the ‘‘Kimball bell-like Ring” you get stows Send for free booklets which explain or more rooms, it will heat every room evenly with 
instantly it is genuine brass and not a thin film i n how what has fresh air that has been properly warmed; and the air 
of brass over an open seamed iron pipe. ececy eating, & . : E E Rae 0 
would ‘ie sale tai hath Ninaks “Giita been accomplished in heating the : Saee ew _ or five — hour, And the 
sail snietheiieal teminena tenes hed. finest class of city and country homes elsey will do this with less cost for fuel, management 


and repairs than any other system that will give any- 


in bufls Kimball & Chappell Co. 37,000 Sold thing like as good results. 
spread 2830 Loomis Street, Chicago | Kelsey Heating Co Main Office, 118 E. Fayette, Syracuse, N. Y. 


he wall prt 
“ Salesroom, 187 Michigan Ave. New York Office, 156 M. Fifth Avenue 
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Hardware that Combines ) 
Safety with Artistic Design pee 


It is of course desirable that the 
hardware trimmings on your new 


a 











home be artistic, yet durability and Sie 

safety are still more important. way 
When ordering your hardware NEE J 
trimmings tell your dealer that you su 
must have * aeeas 
apts & 

a a 


Artistic Hardware 


Numerous designs are yours to stvle f 
of house and a number of patterns of t 












Sargent Hardware is the kind used in t w City Hal 
the Custom House in New York, a on the finest | 
buildings, hotels, churches and librari ( Wi 

SARGENT Book of Designs 
—also the Colonial Book. Then y ‘ ele e patter 
you best, and at the same time be a 1 that Sargent H 
last as long as the house—that the locks are constructed 
Spring Principle, yet contain th L curity. Get 


to-day—both free. Address 
SARGENT & COMPANY, 140 Leonard Street, New Yo 
GUARANTEED BOILER RATING 


What it means to you 
The average catalog says: “We only guarantee ou igainst d 








| 





ings.” Why should you use a boiler that the manufa refuses t 
The Gorton Side Feed Boiler is guaranteed t mou 
radiation given for each size in our catalog. If the! r does 
come up to the guarantee, we make good. It ty 


Our new catalog with guaranteed 
the asking. Send for acopy and in 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 26 Liberty Street, NEW Y 
BOSTON, 77 Oliver Street CHICAGO, Fisher Building 

















National Advertisers, Attention! 


Are you getting your share of Western business? ‘The West of today in mighty 
perous. Some one will reap a rich harvest of business from the new territories 
opened in Oregon and Washington. 


} 


The Pacific Monthly is pre-eminent in the Northwestern and Coast States, The 
land Commercial Club received within twenty-six days after the publication of their 
The Pacific Monthly 1014 inquiries. They were advertising in twenty-five of the li 
advertising mediums in the United States, yet 52% of all letters received on their r 
breaking day for the receipt of mail mentioned The Pacific Monthly ad 


Drop a postal today, while you think of it, for a rate card and further informat 


aE Address, The Pacific Monthly, Portland, Oregon 











When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS”’ Com 
Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove. Clothes a 
without extra expense as the waste heat from lau! 
dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable fo 
wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as perfect 
shine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, Ay 
Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built t 
various sizes and can be made to fit almost any lau! 
Write today for descriptive circular and our har 
illustrated No. B 12 catalog. Address nearest offi 








A Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation DEPT. B. DEPT. B 
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of “CHICAGO-FRANCIS” Dryer and Laundry Stove | 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 204 E. 26th St., New York 
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A LIVING-ROOM 


Your help is desired. I prefer old blue for the 
living-room, southwest exposure; or would a green 
do better? My furniture is mahogany. How shall 

finish the woodwork and floors, what color shall 
rug be and what sort of pictures shall Iuse? What 
pieces of furniture would you advise? This is to 
be my best room. What sort of cushions should 
the window seats have? If you advise blue for 
this room, please help me introduce some green into 
scheme, as old blue and soft green are so pretty 
ther. What sort of curtains shall I use, also 
iterpieces, scarfs, ete., also lamp (we have no 
light but oil) ? 

The hall, opening into a big room by a four foot 
sliding door is long, 25 x 7,and I want a paper for 

I would like a touch of green in this room also. 
The wood cannot match the living-room as the 
stair rails are oak, so I decided to finish all wood- 
work and have all furniture weathered oak. The 
pieces of furniture will be little magazine stand, 
hall rack, and hall chairs. This is all I have room 
for. What shall curtains, cushions, scarfs. carpet, 
lamp and pictures be? The hall is well lighted, 
having a large glass front and also a large glass back 
door and front side lights. 

The worst proposition is the little library and the 
dining-room, both on the north side of the hall. 
These two rooms are connected by a large opening 
five feet in width. The furniture is weathered oak. 
and the woodwork has all been painted as this part 
of the house is old, and I suppose will have to be 
painted rather than stained, or would you advise 
us to take old paint off with varnish remover and 
finish like hall? ot. ¥, 








Inasmuch as you are to make thorough repairs 
we advise that you paint your living-room white, 
your walls old blue, your floors oak, stained brown 
and waxed and rubbed to a dull finish. Your 
curtains changeable blue and green, light material 
which does not fade, the seat cushions of old blue 
shade of corduroy. The rugs would be better 
oriental in soft colors if you can have them. They 
do not wear out but improve with age and are 
always the correct rug, especially with mahogany 
furniture. 

You will need a sofa, two large chairs, two smaller 
chairs and a table, also a bookease, over which hang 
a plaster cast of Milton’s shield which is very appro- 
priate. You will need but two pictures, and these 
we suggest be water-colors, something that you are 
fond of. Have some of your cushions a soft green, 
lso your lampshade. That can be made of the 
two papers combined, blue and green. We prefer 
paper to stained glass for a shade. Use no scarfs 

they are obsolete. Your hall will be very attrac- 
tive with the oak finish and the green paper. There 
are many varieties of two or three shades of soft 
green suitable for halls and oak woodwork. Your 
curtains could be sheer ecru net running on small 
rods top and bottom of windows. Cover the floor 
with carpet of oak center and border of green. 
Pictures‘for halls are better prints in rich colors 
framed without mats in oak the same shade as the 
woodwork. Have a few good ones. As for the 
dining-room and library, we would paint all the 
woodwork a soft silver gray and we would put on 
the walls of both rooms a deeper gray and white 
paper, such as is much used now. Between the 
rooms we would have a mulberry shade of velour 
for portiere. For curtains we would have a thin, 
gauzy mulberry madras made sill length and hung 
on small rods. In the dining-room we would have 
a mulberry and gray border to the paper. Have 
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HE illustration shown here conveys 
only a faint impression of the beauty 
and charm of the October front 
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Ry picturesqueness and the reproduction in the @GTOBER; 25 CENTS 
three color process completes the transposi- 
i, tion of this charming picture from Switzer- 
wa i land to the many thousands of homes where 
oot THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is read and 
for 
lso. 
re preserved. 
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The Annual House Building Number is to 
at be our best effort. We have well thought out 
a plans and abundant fresh material for making 
as each succeeding number of the House Beau- 
hall. : H ri 
a tiful notable, inspiring, truly helpful. 
oak, 
+" Some of the features of the House Building 
pe number for October are: 
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Three Colonial Houses. Described by Aymar 
or Embury II. Illustrated with ten pictures and plans, 
rown showing work by Duhring, Okie ©& Ziegler, Charles 
oe W. Hoadley, and J. Acker Hayes, Architects. 
blue The Cottage on the Estate. A special consideration B. Gilchrist, George Bispham Page, Horace Wells Sellers 
ott ° 
mt | of gate-lodges and gardener’s cottages, by John L. Grey, and Lawrence Visscher Boyd. 
| are with eignteen pictures and plans, illustrating houses de- Some Country Houses near Philadelphia: Examples of 
“— | signed by Peabody & Stearns, Wilson Eyre and Edmund work of Mellor & Meigs, D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Robeson 
naller Lee Perot, Wesley Lesher Blithe and Evans & Bright. 
hang = cian 
ppro- House Furnishing as an Art, by Samuel B. Dean. 
be The Use of Tiles in Simple Houses, by Ann 
yreen, Wentworth. 
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prefer Cane Furniture, by Virginia Robie. 
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pr. A Country House Near Chicago. Fully illus- 
There trated. 
of soft 
Your 
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e floor Space in the Annual House Building 
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INTRODUCING 
GOOD FURNITURE 
TO A CONTINENT. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
WORTH $17.50 OR MORE 
TO EVERY PERSON 
WHO ACTS UPON IT. 





This is the day of big things, done quickly. 
Men no longer wait on the slow process of 
time. This advertisement speaks to other 
millions while you are reading it. 


Ten years ago a man who imported much 
fine foreign furniture for his fellow Americans 
decided to make American furniture the 
standard of the world. 


This man has doubled his facilities over and 
over again, until he now has the largest and 
most perfect workshops of their kind in the 
world — making COWAN CABINET 
WORK-—and yet he is not supplying one- 
tenth of the demand which will arise when all 
the people know about Cowan furniture. 


He is planning to double his workshops 
again and again. ‘The old way would have 
been to advertise conservatively and wait years. 
The modern way is The Cowan Special 
Offer, to Induce Immediate Acquaintance 
with Cowan Furniture. 

The Special Offer for September isthe Cowan 
Colonial Four Poster Bed (the famous old 
pineapple pattern shown herewith) on which 
we offer you a saving of $17.50 on the single, 

$27.50 on the double size. This offer 
holds good for the month of September only. 
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Three dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to any part of the United States; $3.50 to Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal 
Union, $4.00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
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» cushions for seat also gray and rugs with gray 


mulberry introduced in border. If the floors 


are to be covered with carpets find these same 


olors. All these articles can be found in the large 


t1es, 


GENERAL HINTS 


Our house is an old one and we have been some 
time remodeling same. Please give me your ideas 
1 regard to color of walls, trim and hangings for 
.all and parlor. As you will notice by sketch, both 
these rooms are small and so open that I suppose 
should be alike. I have no furniture or rugs 
for these as yet. 


thev 


Next, the living-room, which will be used as a 
library also. I have weathered oak furniture for 
this room. The rug is an oriental one with tan, 


red, blue, black and three shades of green 
1 it with green border. What for walls and trim, 
ilso curtains for this? My dining-room furniture 
all golden oak. Should the trim and wainscot 
be the same, and what for walls and ceiling? I 
have thought of blue and white, but do not know as 
that would look well with the golden oak. This 
room is quite dark as there are so many trees on this 
» of the house. You will notice that all ceilings 
ure to be beamed. Do you think the hall and parlor 
too small for beaming? I do not want it to 
look too heavy and still I wondered if it would look 
queer if they were not beamed and the other rooms 
were. The billiard room will be in red. Please 
suggest hangins for all open doorways, and anything 
you may think of. a..2. my, 


You did state 
be tinted or papered. 


cream, 


side 


ire 


] 
else 


not whether your rooms are to 
Either way we would sug- 
gest that the hall and parlor be the same shade 

the lightest if tinted, if papered, 
1 two-toned light brown, the woodwork stained ‘a 
leeper brown, the hangings between hall and parlor 


tan shade 


. brown velour the same shade as woodwork. 
The 


scrim or ne 


curtains next to glass should be of sheer 
t, drawn on small rod and coming to the 
sill with a two-inch hem. Over this net, hangings 
of plain silk, or watered or figured as you please, 

ly have them match the side wall in tone. We 
would suggest oriental rugs in both rooms and ma- 
furniture. The library and 
we would make a grayish green with same wood- 
Over the brick fireplace 
n library we would have one of the attractive ivory - 
Your curtains in this room should 


hogany dining-room 


work as other rooms. 
color plaster casts. 
be in gray-green over the net in exact shade of the 
wall 

golden oak furniture we 
would continue the gray green introducing a deep 
Curtains b!ue with 
This makes a 


In dining-room with 


ieze of blue, green and white. 
green and white figures in stencil. 


very pretty effect and lightens the room. It is 
»t necessary to have all the rooms beamed — we 
should prefer to have only the dining-room and 


With the billiard-room in red, the 
the same shade of red. 


lliard-room. 
angings should introduce 
[t can have other colors if harmonious. 
Bet 


ggest a 


ween dining-room and living-room we would 
instead of 


su three-fold sereen decorated, 
Between living-room and billiard-room 
i gray green arras cloth hanging, matching the wall. 
The bedrooms would be attractive to have white 
furniture in one, with pinkish tone of paper and 
In the other bedroom art blue shades 
The bathroom should be 
There are rugs made to match 


e bedroom colors in woven stripes 


langings 


curtains. 


with white curtains. 


finished in white. 
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Messrs. Wm. Knabs 
Dear Sirs: 
In your charmi 





the piano which has com} tely lemands I 
put to it in wid rting my 
Such symmetry of 1c ty to any 
svace, with so gre: i 4 f i nad with 
an action that r 1e 
instrument bo 
; 4 
JA 
March 7th, 1910 lL MA, 
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The above offers fresh evidence of the fact that KNABE pianos have been pronounced 


BEST by three generations of eminent artists and ¢ isseurs the world over. 


Wm. KNABE & Co., New York City. 
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Entrance, Country House of Mr. B. F. Pepper, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 
Brockie & Hastings, Architects 
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GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


By AYMAR EMBURY II 











Author of ‘‘One Hundred Country ses’’ 
y 
HE function of an archit yu ; designed with the surround- 
often considered as perform oS lecoration in mind, and his 
the house is complete up t ( ( Lvice m should be heeded by the 
walls, and the grounds arouw ym ll minor matters. I do not 
with excavated earth. Often th L¢ t obedience should be given 
proceeds with the treatment of the grounds and the dec to | vy more than I think it desirable that in the design 
the interior without expert advice from then on, selec f a uld be absolutely let alone. The client has per- 
wall-paper, having a grading contractor do the grading, pl ona e aim of the architect should be as much to ex. 
the shrubs where he sees fit, and in general doing those ( press 1 lity as to produce a beautiful building. The best 
essential things which make of a house a home. ‘They a ; ildin se which are both beautiful and personal. 


well done, but even when such is the case a few wol 


the architect might assist in bringing out the essential The Decorative Sense 


of the design to better advantage than can be done eve! ( P st desirable way is to have the decoration and 
intelligent and appreciative client, who is, in the nature of 1 the lar tecture carried out by men whose business lies 
untrained and unskilled. Too often rooms demanding a s lone e two features, but they should at all times be under 
quiet treatment are covered with paper of unusual and cis the g nd restraint of the architect. They are too apt to 
design because there is something in their color scheme sym sres ental features of architectural design in order to 
with the tastes of the owner; too often shrubs are planted at ex: evel or ideas of their own, and both the decoration and 
the wrong places, hiding the prettiest points of the house he | itecture of a house should be subordinate, and 
posing to view those which should be masked. bsolut linate to the house itself. Many architects are 
A good architect is not necessarily a good decorator or a § te n these decorative lines as they are in what is more 
landseapist, but the principles of both professions must be trict vn business; the greatest strength of the late Stan- 
oughly understood by him in order to obtain the best results, sinc¢ ford W n his sense of decoration, and his work ranked 
g lition to his ability to design a window he knew 

ilso ho t the woodwork around it, how to drape it, and how 

to fi wall coverings. In like manner Charles A. Platt, 

plend t as he is, would never have attained his present 

reatne | not his perception of fitness of landscape work to the 

house mendously keen; so well is this recognized that his 

brothe1 ts often turn to him for assistance in the handling 

the nd surroundings of their houses. More than intelli- 

gence a are needed to be successful as a designer; imagina- 

tion is ¢ |, and that sort of imagination which not only con- 

elves n¢ but visualizes their relation to their surroundings. 

Th istrated is with one exception by members of the 

firm of ] g, Okie and Ziegler of Philadelphia, and shows por- 

ons of t rden designed for Mrs. Moncure Robinson at Paoli, 





An Interesting Bit of Garden Architecture. The Moncure Central P nla of the Rice Residence, Ipswich, Massachusetts. 
Robinson Estate, Paoli, Pennsylvania. - Designed by A Unique and Interesting Departure in Garden Architecture. 
Duhring, Okie and Ziegler Designed by William G. Rantoul 
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Pa., and the gate of Mr. Okie’s own house. The first of these two 
js very elaborately treated with walls, pergola, and the other feat- 
yres of ‘‘the complete garden.’’ Designed in a way so rough as 
to be almost archaistic, they have a character quite different from 
most country places, and possess an intimate charm utterly unlike 
that felt in the more perfect productions of Mr. Platt. The ma- 
terials used are largely brick and cement, with rough timbers of 
purposely crude detail for the pergola and gateway. The inten- 
tion has been evidently to make the surfaces themselves interesting, 
aswell as to secure beauty of proportion,and the combination of the 
materials of different sorts used for the same purposes has been ex- 
ceedingly well done. We find brick walls with brick copings, and 
prick walls with stone copings, cement walls with brick copings, 
and even cement walls with stone copings. The bricks, laid in 
Flemish bond with wide white joints, attain the ultimate in bring- 
ing out the color and the texture. The columns are exceedingly 
rough, their outline only generally conforming to accepted stand- 
ards, and the beams are cracked and knotted, lending an appear- 
ance of ‘“‘hand work”’ so inevitably attractive to us of the present 
generation. 
The Play of Light and Shade 

Why it is no one can exactly say; the slight irregularities 
of form and inequalities of surface giving greater play of light 
and shade upon the surface are consciously sought for, and 
where the mechanic or designer of a hundred years ago tried 
with all his power (and tried in vain) to secure smooth and even 
surfaces, our conscious aim is to revert to his primitive effects, 
although we cannot employ his primitive methods. So far has 
this sentiment been carried that even the roofs of the gateways 
and of the summer-house against the wall are of thatch, and 
the result is to completely satisfy our intangible and perhaps un- 
reasonable longing for the things of long ago. The garden has 
about it a distinctly English quality, although I do not at the 
moment recall any English garden along these lines. Two hun- 
dred years ago in England, designers in their turn striving to 
emulate the achievements of the past, copied as closely as they 
might the work of the great Italian garden designers; but, unable 
tocatch the Italian spirit, developed a new style. This in its turn 
was copied by the gardeners of Holland and France, who called 
their creations English gardens. It seems to be inevitable that the 
human mind should turn to the past for inspiration, perhaps be- 
sause we cannot turn to the future, yet whether deliberately or 
meonsciously every effort creates something new, and the art 
whievements of the past seem always to contain the seed of the 
tuture. 
In the gateway to his own house Mr. Okie, page 102—has again 
loked backward for inspiration, and in this cheap, simple, almost 


An Effective Detail, Paoli. The Bricks are Laid in Flemish Bond 


Capped with Stone. The Play of Light and Shade is Pleasing. 
Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects 








insignificant piece of design has obtained a result as artistically great 
as if the materials had been of brass and marble. A plain lattice 
gate between a couple of rough posts flanked with rough stones 
does not seem very inspiring, especially when the steps are only 
hewn timbers, but how charming such a simple piece of design can 
be made by the sympathetic mind is shown in this photograph. 

The largest and most important of the examples of garden ar- 
chitecture illustrated in this article is the central pergola of the Rice 
house at Ipswich, Massachusetts. The motive is an unusual and 
delightful one, logically conceived to form a meeting-place from the 
four main garden paths, and enclosing in its midst a fountain ard 
basin. The material of the piers is rough brick with caps of 
molded brick suggesting the egg and dart which the Greeks were 
wont to paint upon the capitols of their columns. It is so far 
from the usual stereotyped garden design as to distract atten- 
tion by its originality from its more sterling qualities of design 
and fitness to location. The detail of the beams is an unusual 
one, the paneling of the girders being something quite out of the 
ordinary, and the delightful manner in which the central columns 
form a frame for the summer-house beyond with porch steps lead- 
ing up to it is well worth attention. 

Garden architecture for the small home grounds should also 
receive consideration. While vast landscape effects are impossible, 
there are many schemes which would add both charm and dis- 
tinction to the small lot. Architects and householders are real- 
izing this fact, and new houses built in the country and suburbs, 
no matter how modest, have their garden features. Sometimes 
it may be merely a sun-dial, a small fountain, or interesting garden- 
seat or bench. Properly speaking these are garden accessories, 
but when related to the house in composition and design they 
become more than mere details and may be dignified by the name 
of garden architecture. Such schemes make for distinction, and 
redeem oftentimes an uninteresting house from the commonplace. 


ee 





The Garden House at Paoli, Rough-cast Plaster and Brick. 
The Rough Texture Makes Charming Shadows. 
Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, Architects 
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By R. A. S. instance, woven from wool procured in th 
O much has been written recently in 5 neighborhood, washed, dyed, and spun b 
novels, current magazines and in the women themselves. 
\ newspapers concerning the moun- has bee! sed v ther to The large spinning wheels are of a typ 
taineers of Tennessee, Kentucky and daughter until the soure¢ rt can familiar to all, while the looms are primitit 
the Carolinas, that it is not necessary to only be conjectured and rigin of affairs, so crude that one wonders at the alt 
repeat here the stories of their feuds, their the designs merely suggested the names texture and intricacy of design produced# 
illiteracy, nor of their simple lives; but ouly they bear; so that ‘‘ Bonapar tetreat,’’ these wonderful woolen coverlets. 
to add to these pen pictures the history of implies the Fre “The | Rose,” These women have all been weaving sit 
an art and the present state of an accom- the English; and the ‘Olive f,’ the their early youth; possessors of mage 
plishment that some of the mountaineer Italia fingers and many of them endowed mil 
women still possess. There a1 ny other d ven the ability to weave forty or fifty different pe 
Descended, as many of them are, from the names of re interest ‘he Ten- terns. 
good blood of the Huguenots and early Eng- nessee Troubl: World’s W ’'* Pine What a loss to Arts and Crafts it will 
lish settlers in Virginia and the Carolines, Burr,” ‘‘! Niner’s,” “S ’ “Cap- when the last weavers have passed amt, 
they gradually moved westward over the tured Beaut “Ocean W Gentle- and how strange it is that so few now hat 
mountains into Tennessee and Kentucky man’s Fane Window § “Snail’s leisure to devote to acquiring enough! 
or even onward to Missouri and Kansas. Trail,” and others. No two them are to produce the work as it has survived si 
In all of these sections, scattered among alike, although one pattern 1 metimes colonial days. 
the hills, may be found, living and weaving be worked up in two or m lifferent Nore: Mrs. Vanderbilt has established’ 
yet, some of the workers of a past gener- ways school of weaving at Asheville, N. C., whet 
ation. This knowledge of weaving 1 super- the old women instruct the new generaiil! 
This knowledge of weaving on hand looms _ ficial one, as the fabrics are, ir tly every in the art of weaving. 
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HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, AND SCREENS 





© shut in a picture, to shut out un- 

sightly objects, to enclose a garden 

and give a setting to the brillianey of 

the flowers, to give seclusion or pro- 
tection, to form a barrier or a background, there is nothing in 
landscape work more useful than the hedge. It may be pruned 
into the most formal shapes if wished to accord with other formal 
lines on the grounds, or its shape may be of the most informal 
type. The old colonial fences and walls of brick, concrete, or other 
material form a most artistic effect when combined with hedges. 
A retaining wall with a formal hedge atop or a drooping mass of 
informal planting is most attractive when well placed. 

Windbreaks are a necessity in localities where there is a great 
sweep of wind or a stretch of low lying land allowing cold winds 
fom the mountains to sweep down upon a fruit orchard. The 
object here is not to stop the wind but to break its force, to check 
it, as protection really comes from atmospheric drainage rather than 
from wind. Care should be taken not to obstruct this atmospheric 
drainage, as cold air is heavier than warm and elevated areas are 
consequently warmer. Therefore windbreaks upon most elevated 
areas should be open enough to allow of free drainage of air, and so 
a thick wall of evergreens is perhaps most injurious in such locali- 
ties. Deciduous trees which do not come into leaf early, with a 
sparse admixture of evergreens, are perhaps the best, and native 
trees and shrubs are always preferable. 

In those localities which are subject to late spring frosts the 
windbreak should never be dense enough to force the buds on fruit 
trees. A dense windbreak on the north and west in interior lo- 
ealities excites early growth in tender fruits, thereby increasing 
danger from late spring frosts. The most baneful effect of wind on 
orchards, and especially small fruits,is the sweeping of the surface 
of the ground, causing evaporation, and the carrying off of snow, 
thereby exposing the roots and crowns to danger. Asa rule, where 
atmospheric drainage will not be seriously checked, the windbreak 
should have a comparatively dense bottom furnished by under- 
gowth or low branching trees. All crops adjoining the wind- 
break suffer from lack of nutrition and moisture and many small 
plants, as bush fruits, nursery stock, etc., are broken by accumu- 
lating snow. For these reasons the windbreak should be planted 
at a distance of one hundred feet or more from the fruit plantation. 

For the ordinary hedge planting a trench from two to three 
feet deep and three. feet wide is sufficient“with plenty of good soil. 





A Close Well-grown Windbreak, Almost too Dense for an Orchard 
of Tender Fruits, but Effective for Screening 





By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 
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For a deciduous hedge put in plenty of 
manure (about a foot) in bottom of trench. 
cover a little with éarth and tramp firmly 
into the ground No roots like to come in 
contact with any fertilizer as they feed only on the chemical 
changes made by decomposition and not on the fertilizer itself 
Cover the plants to the same depth as before, although the old 
saying is to bury deeper if the soil is dry and less deep if the soil 
is moist. 

If a hedge is intended as a background for any planting, such as 
a hardy border or garden, allow four feet between any planting and 
the hedge, except planting under eighteen inches. In case the 
hedge is of willow, privet, or any other fast growing plant that needs 
much nourishment, leave a space of six feet, as the plantirg in 
front will keep away sun and air, and “moth” holes will appear 
in the hedge, especially behind a plant of any height. The bare 
space between can be planted out at the ends of the border by 
curving the planting around to meet the hedge. 

Many persons fear to prune, and seldom is it done severely 
enough. No hedge or plant can be killed by pruning at any time. 
though the flowers may be destroyed if done at the wrong time. 
The best form in which to prune a hedge is narrower at the top 
than at the bottom, and sometimes pointed, because the roots will 
not them be shaded by the overhanging tops; also there is not the 
lodging place for snow and ice which breaks and defaces the forma- 
tion of the hedge. 

In general the pruning ofj hedges may ve divided into two 
classes — those of a slow growth and those of a quick growth. 
The slow growing ones, as evergreens, are best pruned in July when 
they have got a little growth; if the proper height has teen at- 
tained, prune to old wood in October or spring. The quick growing 
hedges, as privet, willow, poplar, etc., should be pruned twice, 
in the spring and again in July. Such plants as the Japanese 
barberry and the low deutzia (gracilis) need but little pruning. 
If it is wished to have a hedge thick, prune in the early spring so 
that the eyes will sprout and make a mass of young growth. Ifa 
flowering plant is used and the flowers are desired, prune just as 
the flowers are dropping, that is those that flower late in the season 
on the old wood. If a hedge is young and a greater height is wished, 
prune after it has made one-third or one-half of the season’s growth. 
When the proper height is attained, prune after it has its season’s 
growth — in the fall or early spring 





Showing an Effective Evergreen Screen Between a Stable and 


Garden. Garden Seat Designed by Elizabeth Leighton Lee 
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Plants for Windbreaks 
Pinus Austriacus, Austrian pine. 
Pinus strobus, white pine. 
Catalpa 
Gleditschia triacanthos, honey locust. 
Ailanthus glandulosus, tree of heaven. 
Rhus semialata, Japanese sumac. 
Rhus typhina, staghorn sumac. 
Tilia, linden. 
Viburnum prunifolium, black haw. 
Viburnum lentago, sheepberry. 
Viburnum lantana, wayfaring tree. 


There are many desirable hedge plants with vario 
teristics. The honey locust (Gleditschia triacanthos 
impenetrable hedge, is good for a barrier or thicket where 
troubled by cattle, and also for a background or screen. It 
growing and is best planted in two rows, what farmers « 
gering”’ or “breaking joints,” that is, the plants of the se 
alternating with those of the first. It will stand close pruning 
if allowed to grow into tree form should not be placed near a driv: 
way as the thorns on trunk and branches are dangerous 
pods make a clutter. 

The Lombardy poplar is as yet little used as a hedge 
very good. Plant four feet apart and allow to grow 
until it has reached the desired height, and then cut off the 1 
it will thicken from below. This needs much nourishment 
quick growers, and cannot have too much. If any planting 
pens to come in front give all the nourishment that is possibl 
Trees eight to ten feet high can be planted and springtime is 

The osage orange is good, but is not now used as muc! the 
honey locust, although the foliage is as handsome and gloss) 
any holly. The fruit is rather untidy if the tree is allowed to grow 
to full size and in that case should never be planted to overha 
a drive or walk. All the willows are good and also quick growing 
but because of the brittle twigs should not be placed on high ground 
exposed to winds. The bay or laurel leaved willow ( 
makes an especially attractive hedge with its bright shiny leaves 
which shimmer in the sunlight much as the American aspen does 
The golden twigged willow (albe var. vitellina) makes a dens¢ 
hedge of any desired height. Both of these are good on moist land 

The buckthorns (rhamnus) are quick growing and used fo! 
screens and backgrounds. The common or European on¢ 
ticus)is especially good, its thorns, close foliage, and fruit all m: 
toward the ideal hedge. The lilaes, both the common one and th 
hybrids, are fine for an informal hedge or screen, but can be trimmed 
into a regular hedge shape and flower in that condition. Althoug! 
more expensive, it pays to get the hybrids on their own roots rathe1 
than grafted, so that in case of suckering the stock or privet or the 
common lilae will not choke out the tops. The Hungarian lila 





A Good Informal Hedging of Roses Flanking a Grape Archway and 


Producing a Vista. Attractive from all Points of the Compass 


BEAUTIFUL 
J es a good windbreak or screen of ten or twelve feet. 
so good for a clipped hedge. The leaves are larger 
n lilae and rather thick, and the flowers come 
p of the shrub. The privet every one knows, the 
Calif ng the best grower anywhere south of Boston. The 
variety regelianum are hardier and very grace. 
| be used in either the clipped or the informal 
forn Japanese quince is one of the most attractive hedges 
ing the most susceptible of any plant to the Sap 
used now for any purpose. 


i€ 


| ] 


\ k oranges are good as a screen but not for a clipped 
hada lly where something is wished for a shady place. 
Che guercus Phellos) is much used abroad for hedging 
und |, glossy foliage. The Madame Plantier rose is lovely 


to st ilustrade about a terrace or porch ard the twigs are 


[f wall to be topped with an informal hedge the 
the golden bells (forsythia suspensa) will serve 
to droo nd take root from below, forming a heavy mass and 
ovel wall; or the erect variety (jortunet) can be used 
below the two intermingle. Van Houtte’s spirea is one of 
the nes and forms a very neat hedge. 


pend ty of 


Evergreen Hedges 
hedge has the advantage over the deciduous 
one in t s green and good-looking all the year round. The 
is probably the quickest growing of any. It is 
rathe iar, thriving in some places and not in others, but in 
the n is to be free from too much nitrogen and should not 
clayey soil. The hemlock is the best hedge for 
slow grower and one is apt to lose a few plants. 
he next best for shade and a little faster growing 
) The arborvite have been regarded as 
short-lit it if properly cared for and pruned severely from the 
for many years. The box, both the dwarf and 
tree for e good for hedges and screens. They are considered 
tender i1 hern parts but it is not the cold so much as the freez- 
ing al ng and the burning suns of early spring that do the 
har ing them protection it is not necessary to cover until 


he in t vy OT 


if pl f ice a veal 


beginnil ist 


Whi ntroduced for marking divisions or merely for orna- 
ment, hi re most useful for increasing garden variety and 
effective nd their different forms alone there is a chance 
for a gor | of pleasing variety, ard they seem to give an orderly 
spect t surroundings. Often a garden, blooming well, yet 
has been completely transformed by the 
lges,and seldom is there one with some boundary 
uuld not be filled to advantage by a hedge. And 


somens ttractive. 


pl nti? f 





so, in ¢ rden, great or small, the hedge should ever have a 
place ssibilities for beauty and utility are many. 





ate Showing an Interesting Treatment of Stone Wall 


A Garden 


und Evergreens. R. Brognard Okie, Architect 
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A PLASTER HOUSE WITHOUT 


AN ATTIC 
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fF any man had tried a few years ago to 

build a house without an attic he would 

have been set down as cranky or crazy. 

If no attic, how can one store the broken 
down chairs and horse-hair sofa, the marble- 
top table with the carved grapes on its knees 
ad knuckles, the old bed springs and mat- 
tresses, broken sets of crockery, ancient 
magazines, books, newspapers, and the thou- 
said and one things every self-respecting 
attic ought to have? And the dust — what 
will one do with the dust, without an attic 
to contain it? From time immemorial the 
attic was an institution maintained in all 
first families, and some second ones. The 
march of the family, from poverty and ig- 
norance to wealth and learning, was faith- 
fully illustrated here, by sundry exhibits 
carefully compiled, and steadfastly filed, on 
floor and shelves and walls. Then a mere 
man— not even a trained-house-keeping-man, 
slipped one over on his lady client, and made 
his roof so low, that attic headroom was 
impossible. After the house was done, there 
was wailing and gnashing of teeth. Lady 
Client’s life was henceforth wrecked. It 
meant a rummage sale or a gift of all the 
accumulated cast-offs and has-beens of 
twenty years of light and heavy housekeep- 
ing, to move into that new house of no attic. 
But Man Architect was obdurate. A few 
tacks in the basement for trunks and bags, 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., 
Architect, A. A. I. A. 


well off the floor, with an open slat partition 
for ventilation, provided for the necessary 


storage. Everything else was sold or given 
away. And it was a success. The idea 
spread, until now oftentimes an owner 


specifies ‘“‘Don’t give me an attic,” 
formerly an attic was demanded. 


where 
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The house without an attic may be just 
as cool as the house with an attic, providing 
there is an air space between the roof and 
the second floor ceiling. It is an excellent 
idea to ventilate the attic space into a large 
chimney flue, or through a trap door on the 
roof, which can be opened in the summer- 
time, by cords and pulleys on the floor below. 








FIRST BEDROOM 
136° x 206 


SECOND BEDROOM 
cave 


bALCONY 
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To insure maximum of comfort in the hot 
weather, insert a trap door also in the second 
story ceiling. When this floor and the attic 
vent are both gpen,the hot air rises up through 
to the outside air, and produces a delightful 
circulation in the warm rooms below. 

When you have decided to leave out the 
attic in your house, be careful that the design 
expresses this fact by¥a low roof, without 
dormers. This speaks for simplicity of the 
most rigorous kind, so the balance of the 
design must be treated in like simple manner. 
One need not apologize for this, as nothing 
helps likejsimplicity. Do not, though, in 
your eagerness to eliminate complexity, 
allow the house to become stupid and unin- 
teresting. Tozobviate this, the windows 
must be grouped in an artistic manner and 
all must be in exquisite proportion, and good 
in color. 

The broad porch across the front of a 
dwelling is,rapidly becoming obsolete. Ex- 
cept in particular cases, it is not beautiful, 
nor is it so practical as the more modern 
“private porch.” On the old-fashioned 
porch, imagine yourself reclining in a ham- 
mock, on a sultry August day, trying to nap 
it a little, or read a few pages in an interest- 
ing book. First comes the postman, then 
a book-agent or two, or a verbose person 
taking subscriptions. Each has disturbed 
you for a space of time, on the way 
across the porch to the front door. 


The Joys of Privacy 


On the other hand, picture yourself on the 
modern ‘‘private porch,’’ which has no con- 
nection with the front door, but is entered 
separately from the house, thoroughly 
screened in summer, and glazed in winter. 
Here you are quiet, inconspicuous, and cosy. 
Your private porch may have nearly as large 
capacity as the old-fashioned one, though 
it will preferably be more nearly square, 
long, and narrow. 

With your private porch determined upon, 
study the front entrance. Let it be only a 
few steps up from the grade, with more 
steps inside the vestibule. This will give 
to your house a homelike look, promising 
an attractive hospitality within, and will 
eliminate some of the shoveling of snow and 
ice. 
From your vestibule you must catch a 
glimpse of the house beyond, by means of 
glass doors, permitting easy observation of 
the interior. In fact, as one enters the 
house, step by step it should open up before 
him, with every view a good one. The 
trained architect, in his planning, instinc- 
tively feels this, as he lays out the sequence 
of the rooms. So should you, the trained 
owner, feel the all-importance of charming 
views into cozy nooks, and comfortable 
corners. A house lacking these, lacks the 
greatest means of conveying a lovely im- 
pression, and you and your friends will un- 
consciously feel a void — something missing. 
The merely practical, where there should 
be the more than practical. 

In planning your new home give the bene- 
fit of the doubt to the non-attic plan and 
you will not regret it. 
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Some gardeners insist upon 
half a dozen holes bored in the 
bottom for drainage, but a better plan is to 
have a hole at the bottom in the place 
where it is most conveniently reached. This 
ean be provided with a plug to a wire to let 
it be pulled out easily. 

Such an arrangement will get rid of surplus 
water during rainy seasons, but will not let 
so much run off daily as to wash out the soil. 

Drainage is important in successful box- 
gardening. There should be a layer of 
broken crockery on the bottom of each box. 
If charcoal is mixed with it the soil will keep 
sweeter. Be sure there is a good sized piece 
of crockery over the drainage hole to keep 
it from being clogged with dirt. This is 
placed on inside of box with curved side up. 

A zine tray is fit inside the box; it can 
be ordered from the tinsmith. It is useful 
to keep the soil from drying out so rapidly 
but is not necessary. 


How to Fill the Box 


Soil for box-gardening must be richer 
than if the same plants were to be grown in 
the garden. The best soil is porous and 
springy, one that neither packs hard like 
clay nor contracts too much when dry. 

Potting soil sold by the florist for a dollar 
and less a barrel is excellent, or ordinary 
garden soil mixed with sharp sand and 
enriched with well rotted manure. 

Fill the box to within an inch from the top. 
A successful box gardener advocates having 
the soil a little higher at the sides than in the 
center. This tends to prevent shrinking of 
the earth from the sides of box; this leaving 
a channel for water to escape without wetting 
the soil properly. 

One secret of a successful box gardening is 
plenty of water. Being exposed on all sides 
rapid evaporation takes place and the soil 
soon dries out. Dribbles with a watering- 


can are almost worse than nothing. The 
soil must be thoroughly soaked daily; 


twice a day in hot weather. 

The best time to water window boxes is 
early in the morning before the hot sun has 
gotten around to them. 

Another thing to be considered is the 


amount of root space. Many boxes ale 
ruined by overcrowding. Better grow 


fewer plants well. They should be set from 
six to twelve inches apart, according to size. 
For the ordinary window box, six erett 
plants and four vines are sufficient. 

What those plants are to be depends upoD 
exposure, individual preference, and_ the 
amount of care that can be taken. It 38 
too complicated a subject to be tacked to 
the end of a window-box story and must be 
left to the discretion of the owner. 
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House at Ardmore, Pennsylvania. Horace 
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ATTRACTIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 


interesting California homes, mostiy 

of the popular bungalow type. The 

houses are substantially built and of 
good design. They were constructed at 
prices ranging from $1,800 to $8,000. To 
the prospective home builder they present 
excellent suggestions. They illustrate what 
can be done with various sums of money, 
besides serving as a preachment on simplicity 
in house designing. Various kinds of 
materials are used in their construction, and 
in almost every instance there has been an 
effort to blend the house with its setting. 
To better emphasize this virtue it is necessary 
to speak of them separately. 

The photograph designated as Fig. 1 illus- 
trates a California bungalow built for $1,800. 
Itcontains four rooms, besides the bathroom 
— living-room, dining-room, bedroom and 
kitchen — and a front and rear porch. It 
possesses a fireplace, built-in buffet, book 
cases, cupboards, and other conveniences, 
being complete and up-to-date in every way. 


H EREWITH is presented a galaxy of 
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Photographs by the Author 


The woodwork throughout is of Oregon pine. 
The weatherboarding, which is unsurfaced, is 
stained emerald green, while the trimming is 
painted a green of lighter shade. The house 
stands embowered in pepper trees, palms, 
geraniums, and roses, creating a study in 
green, scarlet, and white. The photograph 
shows the construction of the front porch in 
detail, which illustrates the style in timber 
arrangement that is used throughout. 

The house shown as Fig. 2 represents an 
expenditure of $8,000. It possesses the usual 
low roof, broad projecting eaves, and un- 
dressed timbers. It contains eight large 
rooms, all on one floor, and three porches. 
The floors throughout are of hardwood, the 
walls are paneled, and the ceilings are beamed. 
The siding is of cedar shingles, simply oiled, 
which leaves them their natural color. The 
trimming is done in dark brown, and the 
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roof, as well as the window sash, is painted 
white. The foundation and the chimneys 
are of well selected cobblestones. This com- 
bination of colors is very effective, producing 
a home that is artistic in appearance and 
well suited to its surroundings. 

Fig. 3 represents another bungalow type 
in which cobblestones as an auxiliary build- 
ing material play a conspicuous and pleasing 
part. This house was built at a cost of $2,200. 
It contains six well-planned rooms, and a 
front and rear porch, the former pergolaed. 
The siding is of undressed Oregon pine 
weatherboarding, while the gables break the 
monotany. 

Fig. 4is a rather recent departure of the 
California bungalow. It is unusually plain, 
with all timbers square sawed and not so 
rough as has heretofore characterized the 
bungalow. The roofs are also flatter, but 
the eaves project in about the same way. 
Concrete is used for the foundation, the porch 
pillars, and the chimney. The color scheme 
comprises only dark browns, the trimming 



















Fig. 5. Showing a cobblestone chim- 
ney for a bungalow; also the use of 
**Dusty Millers.’’ Cost $3,000 


running nearly to black. The house 
contains six rooms, finished after a 
stvle very similar to that shown by the 
exterior. The cost was about $3,500 

















Fig. 1. Four-room 
bungalow built for 
$1,800 





The bungalow 
illustrated as Fig. 
5 was built for 
$3,000. It presents 
a rather odd but at- 
tractive appearance 
from the front, and 





Fig. 6. Five-room 
bungalow that cost 
$2,000. Cobble- 
stone fo.indations 


and chimneys a ee 




















A pretty 
eight-room 
house that 

cost $4,200, 
showing use 
of clinker 

brick 


shows a liberal 
and interest- 
ing arrange- 
ment of hang- 
ing baskets. 
window boxes. 
and other 
floral decor- 
ations. There 
is a broad 
porch or ver- 








Fig. 2. Residencs« 


Pasadena, 
Cal. Seven 
rooms 
Shingled 
siding, 
wood 
color, 
brown 
trim, 
cobble- 
stone 
chimneys 
and 
fountain 


Althouse, Esq., South 


anda that ex- 
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Fig. 4. Home of S. F. Young, Esq., 
South Pasadena, California. Six 
rooms. Cost about $3,500. J.F. 
Kavanaugh, Architect. Finished 
in green stain 


tends across the entire front, with 
a massive cobblestone chimney 
as its most conspicuous feature. 
The color scheme consists of green 
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A city-built log 
house that 
cost $4,000, 
Los Angeles, 
California 


stain for the 
siding and porch 
timbers and 
white paint for 
the roof and win- 
dow trimming. 
The house con- 
tains siX rooms. 

Fig. 6is similar 
to ig. 3, esne- 
cially in cobble- 




















A pretty six-room home built for $3,200 





stone arrangement, except that the stones used 
for this house are of smaller variety. The veranda 
extends about half the distance across the front and 








































entirel Vv along 
one side. Ore- 
gon pine is used 
throughout for 
the woodwork, 
which, on the ex- 
terior, is stained 
but one color, 
green. The house 
contains five 
rooms, and was 
built for $2,000. 

The house illus- 
trated as lig. 7 
shows a rather 
pretentious Cali 
fornia eot- 
tage It contains 
nine rooms, all 







































Fig. 3. A house containing six rooms. Built for $2,200 


on one floor, and represents an expenditure of about 
35,000. There is a front, a rear, and a side porch, 
the last mentioned, shown in the accompanying phoio- 
graph, being partly pergolaed. The color scheme con- 
sists exclusively of cream, including even the cement 
chimneys. The house seems low, despite its rather steep 
roofs, and covers a considerable area. The liberal use 
of flowers and shrubbery offers contrast to the delicate 
colors of the structure, creating a very attractive home. 














House of M. J. Miller, Esq., Los Angeles, California. 
Six rooms. Woodwork, green stain with white 
trim. Cost $2,500. Harry D. Salveter, Architect 








Fig. 7. Residence of E. T. Cook, Esq., Oneonta 
Park, Los Angeles, California. Nine rooms. C. H. 
Brow, Architect 
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HINTS ON HOUSE MOVING 








“ HREE removes are as bad as a 
fire,” was a true saying not so very 
long ago, and is not altogether with- 
out accuracy even in these days 

when the removal of household goods from 

place to place is quite a business in itself. 

It is difficult, I imagine, for us, who live 
in later and happier times, to realize how 
much more destructive to our Lares and 
Penates the process must have been before 
the invention of Pantechnicon vans, accom- 
panied by capable and careful men whose lives 
are spent in this particular class of work. 

In spite, however, of all our modern facili- 
ties, and experienced workmen, the business 
of transporting our belongings from one 
house to another is inevitably accompanied 
by much discomfort, and sometimes by 
damage which cannot be made good, but I 
hope these lines may be of service in miti- 
gating to some extent the evils of what our 
neightbors north of the Tweed call “ flitting.”’ 

The first thing to be settled is by whom the 
work is to be done. I would strongly recom- 
mend that the whole business be placed in 
the hands of some firm that does enough busi- 
ness of the kind to keep men, vans and horses 
(or motor-cars when they are in regular use) 
constantly employed in this particular class 
of work, for it is one that requires not merely 
strong men, but practised hands, and, with- 
out in the least wishing to disparage the 
local upholsterer or green-grocer who may 
have a van and horse capable of carrying a 
certain quantity of furniture, it seems un- 
likely that such a ‘Contractor for Removals” 
as he will probably style himself, can keep a 
sufficient staff of experienced men to under- 
take satisfactorily the work entailed even 
in the case of ‘‘moving”’ on a comparatively 
small scale. 

Securing Estimates 

Estimates should be obtained from three 
or four different firms, for in this way a good 
idea may be formed of the proper charge, 
as no firm of good standing will quote so 
low a figure, for the mere sake of securing 
the work, that a fair profit will not be se- 
cured; while if only one is asked to estimate, 
the sum demanded may be larger than is 
warranted by a reasonable remuneration for 
the work done. 

The contract should provide for the pack- 
ing, removal, and unpacking to be carried 
out at the risk of the contractor, and I would 
advise that all the packing and unpacking, 
even of the most valuable and fragile articles, 
should be left to the workmen, who will 
know far better than the owner how to 
ensure the safe transit of any breakable 
goods, and will be sure to exercise all their 
skill and care, knowing that any damage 
will have to be made good out of their wages. 

So skilled and so careful, however, are the 
men who are regularly employed for this work 
that the risk of breakage is very small, and 
while nobody will say that property does not 











By DEXTER 
suffer somewhat in the process of removal, I 
think it safe to predict thatif the f is ad 
vice is acted upon little if any har esult 

It is not enough, however, t con- 
tract and consider the matter with 
for some supervision of the work s abso- 
lutely necessary, or much will re to be 
done in the new house after th e gone 
away. 

Before the removal is begu un of 
action must be arranged — the 1 por- 
tant part being the order in whi he con- 
tents of the house are to be di 

If the inhabitants, 01 any ol t } re to 
sleep in the new house on the f the 
removal, the necessary number of 3, with 
bedding, and a supply of knive 1 forks, 
plates, cooking utensils and other requisites 
must be so disposed that the be un- 
packed and put in their respect places 
in the new house, ready for u en re- 
quired. 

Convenient Lists 

The position vhich each 11 is to 
occupy after removal should als« ranged 
beforehand, and a written list to the 
person who is to superintend ths iding. 
who should take up his post » door 
of the new ho ise so as to be read I spatch 
each piece of furniture to its ination 
immediately it comes out of the 

As an instance of the necessity} this ] 
have in my mind’s eye an array etween 
fifty and sixty chairs, of all sizes at tterns, 
standing huddled together in the ll of a 
large house into which furniture being 
taken without any prearranged pl These 
chairs — although the hall is isually 
spacious one for a private house ere an 
unmitigated nuisance when a long sofa, side- 
board or dining-table was bei undled, 
and much time was wasted and yyance 
aroused in dispersing them to their nective 
quarters, all of which would have n ob- 
viated if they had been carried to their 
proper rooms as they came out of van 

Any article which cannot be é ed at 
a glance should be marked befor 10val 
so as tO avold mistakes, as for ex e, the 
long side pieces of one bed being 








allotted to the head and foot of another, 
which they do not fit, or a spring mattress 
being placed where a palliasse should go. 

Such beds should have a number, and the 
various parts of the bedstead, the mattresses, 
pillows, bolsters, and blankets belonging to 
it should each be marked with that number 

- a paper ticket gummed or pinned to eagh 
loose piece will do quite well enough for the 
purpose at present under consideration, but 
it is very little more trouble to do the mark- 
ing in a permanent manner, and most house- 
wives have experienced the annoyance of 
having their bedding, at some time of tem- 
porary derangement of the house, distraet- 
ingly misplaced and interchanged for want 
of such means of identification. 

Shelves of bookcases should also be num- 
bered, corresponding numbers being marked 
on the bookcases, so that no time may be 
wasted in fitting each shelf into its proper 
place. 

When gas fittings are removed, the pipes 
to which they were connected should be closed 
with plugs, and this the gas-fitter will prob- 
ably do as a matter of course, for, though 
there is not I believe any legal obligation 
on an out-going tenant to do this, the omis- 
sion is very likely to lead to an explosion 
when the house is re-occupied, if a pipe is left 
open in any position where the succeeding 
tenant does not wish to use the gas, and many 
people prefer oil lamps, especially in sitting- 
rooms, and we would surely feel morally r- 
sponsible for any injury to those coming after 
us, caused by our thoughtlessness. 

When moving into a new house the sani- 
tary arrangements will naturally have been 
inspected before the lease or agreement is 
signed, but the water company should be 
notified some days in advance so that a 
supply of water may be secured, and any 
faulty pipes or taps detected and put in 
order before the household moves in. 

All the chimneys should also be swept, for 
if the removal takes place during the summer, 
and this is overlooked, when cold weather 
comes and a fire is wanted in any emergency 
it may be found impossible to light one where 
required on account of the foul state of the 
chimney. 

The garden must also be thought of, and 
any favorite plants or shrubs which will not 
bear disturbing at the time the old hous 
is to be left should be transferred to pots of 
boxes at a time when removal will not retard 
their growth, in which they can be left unti 
they are again in a fit state to be planted 
in the new garden. 

It is convenient to have ready short cur 
tains to fix at once to the windows, so thst 
the arrangement of the rooms and hangitg 
of pictures, ete., may be carried on in com 
fort and without the knowledge that ou 
operations are being conducted in full vier 
of the passer-by, a publicity which is usually 
a little embarrassing. 
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AN AND THE MACHINE 


THE RETURN OF THE VILLAGE—II 


The Guild of Handicraft, a few specimens 
of its work being shown above is not the only 
example of craftsmanship withdrawing from 
the town and re-established in the village. The movement is widen- 
ing and has already made itself felt in many parts of England. 
For those occupations of the hand where the machine is not an 
essential the village becomes not alone a possibility, but also an 
aid. In this way H. Wilson’s metal workshop in Kent and Godfrey 
Blount’s weaving in Surrey, Mrs. Watts’ pottery at Limnerslease, 
and numberless examples in England and a few also in America 
could be given. Nor must it be forgotten that in England the 
society for Home Arts and Industries has done a great work in 
furthering and encouraging many of those crafts such as pottery, 
needlework, hammered metal ware, that are done as well in the 
country asin the town. The work of the ‘‘Home Arts”’ has been 
none the less useful because it has been in the nature of a survival; 
but its weakness is that it has not been able to relate itself suffi- 
ciently to the industrial life of the time, with the result that much 
of its production is amateurish and is made rather to sell at bazaars 
and county fétes, than because it is really needed. It is not enough 
to keep idle hands employed; we need the greater stimulus of real 
purpose; and for village industries we need before all else a constant 
reference to standard of excellence. 

The economic problem of the village, however, is fundamentally 
the same as that of the great industrial center, it is the problem of 
the idle hands; it is ‘what are we to do with all those boys and girls 
who used to employ their hands on the land, and have now no more 
work to do because some machine in the town has taken their 
work away?”’ 

The answer of the arts and crafts to this is, “Make use of us!”’ 
Urganize and regulate your machine production in such a way that 
you once again free us. If you will inhibit, or at least make more 
difficult, the production of the mechanical product that destroys 
our market, we shall be there again to sustain the village and serve 
the whole community. We have shown you that we can do many 
of these things better than the machine, give us our chance, and we 
will show you also that in doing so we shall make the village life 
more possible.”’ 

Ihave already pointed out in other writings of mine that there 
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are many ways in which this can be done 
without employing the drastic method of 
placing an embargo upon the invention of ma- 
chinery. The first thing, however, to be realized is the economic link 
between craftsmanship and husbandry, between the arts and crafts 
and the land, and in the next place the economic doctrine that 
grows out of this of the necessary control of certain forms of ma- 
chinery in the interests of the community, or the different village 
industries or groups of whom the community is composed. The 
circular saw and planing and mortising machine of the wood worker, 
the lathe, perhaps even the spinning churk of the metal worker, 
the furnace and the kiln, and many other forms of reduplicative 
power, can easily be introduced into little village industries, but 
they should not be used to make any individual or group of in- 
dividuals rich at the expense of any other group. 

The economic doctrine of the distribution and local control of 
power is sometimes confused with the socialistic doctrine of the 
community’s control over the instruments of production, but it is 
not altogether the same thing. It implies discrimination in machin- 
ery, and the products of machinery, and as such it introduces 
ethical considerations which differ from those for instance of the 
Fabian socialists. Thus it implies that certain machinery is harm- 
ful and base, while other is life saving; that some has a fitting place 
in the village, and that for certain things the hand must be pro- 
tected. These ethical considerations are vital to the life of the 
village, and whenever the Fabian or other socialists come to see 
the importance of the village, they will see also the importance 
of accepting them, and so of broadening the collectivist basis. 

Some of the English socialists say frankly that the agricultural 
population does not interest them, that they are concerned only 
with the industrial population of the towns, which represent seventy 
per cent of the people. But such limitations do not satisfy. A 
theory that postulates the juster distribution of wealth, and that 
purports to be universal in its application, cannot at the same time 
ignore thirty per cent of the population at home and the whole 
agricultural community abroad. Moreover, if the conteation of 
the arts and crafts be sound, that fifty per cent of the product of 
mechanical industry makes for waste of life and substance, what do 
we gain by regulating, controlling and organizing it upon collectivist 
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The Picturesque Church of Campden 


lines? The collectivist theory, so logical and lucid, is 
of intellectual amateurs, not of men who are producers 
the workshops. I shrewdly suspect that when it 


A Corner in the Village of Handicraft 


worked out practically by the workmen who have studied 
lived with the machines as we artists have, they will in many 
just as the artists are doing, quietly abandon them. Then 
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A Row of Shops. with Church in the Distance 


come inevitably a great revival of and return to the village. 
of the beginning of this we may already see. 
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deep significance in the movement for small holdings 


t is going on in England at present; it has many 
th that of the arts and crafts. It is a movement 
e hand as against the machine; it dignifies labor; it 
ial, the product of the machine. I[t insists upon the 
he best material, as a condition of success; it neces- 


n forms of co-operation and consequently of machinery, 


requires the machine to be under corporate control, 
very largely contained within itself, is not tied by 
factory conditions, creates its own tenure and has 
‘time. All this cannot be said of large farming 
| uneducated labor; the large farming system indeed 


tie to the condition of small holding as is the factory 


revival of craftsmanship. Taken together the two 
small holding, and arts and crafts, imply an eman- 


existing conditions of industry and they signify a 


illage, a revival of the village life. 
ire both of them, the small holder and the crafts- 
irdened, taxed and handicapped by industrial 
hey are choked by the vast indiscriminate output 
but they have in them the chance of industrial 
is probable that organization and co-operation will 


ke them more independent of the production of the 


is why in England the small holder is so often 
olor of the craftsman he is against the farmer, 
the shopkeeper in polities; he stands to gain by 
and it is this fact that is giving the present political 
terness 
ns of their emancipation are yet to determine, fo 
ll holder nor the craftsman has yet found his feet: 


England the attack upon the landlord will take the 


ot 


ationalization or peasant proprietorship, or some 
ween the two, it is difficult to forecast; but the 
re of a keen desire in a section of the community for 
neipation by way of the lard. And when he has 
ll the craftsman or the small holder have found his 


ialists and the single taxers would have us believe so, 


there are other conditions of the problem of the 
the husbandman that are even more fundamental. 
are not vet clearly understood, and they will be 
the facts of industrial machinery and its control. 
lman and the craftsman, or as in wider pirase we 
the peasant and the artist, may win their victory 
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lord, but it will be of little use to them if they remain 


ne 


ve 


with the machine. That is the power behind with 
to reckon, and the control of it must ultimately 


stability of the village just as it will determine the 


rts and crafts. 


a 


ng this aspect of the question, — the control of 
machinery in the interest of the village, — we are 
| with a set of interesting problems in psychology, 
we have already touched on before in connection 
nd crafts; one might call them problems in the 
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the most important might be put thus: ‘‘ What can a 


village life do without, what are the essentials of 
opportunities has he for satisfying them?’ In the 


ese questions are obscured by the complexity and 


life. In the village where everything is so much more 


mple, they present themselves as a problem capable 


’ and that he can reap what he has sown. 


[hat vast commercial output which we have found 
and useless, the village tests it, and puts it on its 
living in the village must have access to land; he 
o feel that his tenure is secure, that he is not another 

He must 

le hopes of improvement for himself and his family, 
that he should be so in touch with the outer world 

hange his state if he wishes to. A landed system 
cive a man these needs is not economically stable. 


economic instability in the English village at present, 


1 the change in progress. 
lainly, as it affects the English agricultural laborer, he 
ting for economic freedom, for a state in which he 
sweated nor doomed to the compulsory idleness of 
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the casual. He is fighting this battle in a numb, unconscious, 
stoical way; not with banners and trumpets and demonstrations, 
not with strikes and trade unions, but just by laying down his 
tools and going off —into the town. It is coming to be for him 
either economic independence or the town. In many country parts 
of England the industry of the agricultural laborer is frankly a 
sweated industry; that is to say, it is paid at a rate that is, below 
the margin of subsistence. A man cannot support his family on ten 
shillings a week if he has to pay for everything in cash or spend 
fifteen per cent of his income in rent. To do this means that he is 
either a sweated man or a casual. But the sweated human being 


and the sweated product, as I have already shown, go together, 


they are equally wasteful to the community; they are of the essence 
of our problem of the psychology of idleness. 

So far as the laborer is concerned, the land movement in England 
at present is a movement for enabling him to work “on his own.”’ 
So far as he is a sweated man it says he shall be sweated no longer; 
so far as he is a “casual” or unemployed it says ‘‘ We will make the 
beggar work.’’ But there is another side to the psychology of 
idleness, and this touches the landlord; it challenges the value of 
the feudal idea in land. In the English village the “idea” of the 
landlord is still vital. As such we do not want to lose it; but we 
are bound to reconsider its value. Inasmuch as the feudal holding 
of land implied an obligation moral and practical, this obligation 
still, in the minds of men, lies behind the “idea” of land. That is 
a psychological fact with which in England we have to reckon, and 
if we admit that the traditional regard still paid to the landlord in 
English villages is worth retaining, we are bound to admit also 
that it will not decrease by his accepting and controlling the new 
economic conditions. This he has to do conformably with newer 
democratic ideals, by election, by worth, not by right, nor yet by 
blood, and above all by the recognition of the economic freedom of 
the laborer. 

It is significant that in England it has been the country gentry 
who have for so long been the main stay and support of the village 
craftsman. They have been so from instinct and tradition — by 
virtue of the feudal idea. The stress of industrial conditions, how- 
ever, have tended to make this support more and more artificial 
and unreal, and a time is upon us when it must cease altogether — 
when the “patronage’’ must be replaced by a conscious constructive 
purpose. It will then be found I think, that the feudal idea has 
still in it life enough to realize as of old the moral and practical 
obligation implied in the holding of land, and its vitality will be 
further tested by an understanding of the virtue and the righteous- 
ness of craftsmanship. 

I have shown above how one of the dangers of unchecked 
development in mechanical industry is the decay of moral effort. 
Nowhere is this decay more visible than in the English village where 
the laborer has been reduced to the condition of the casual. He is 
between the upper and the nether millstone of the English land sys- 
tem on the one hand, and the progress of agricultural machinery on 
the other. He cannot get to the land, and he has to offer his labor 
at a price determined by machine development, on virgin soil in 
foreign countries. He is a doomed man, and from the point of 
view of citizenship and culture it is as well that he should go. In the 
English village the problem is daily present, and to the man it 
becomes a qeustion of social status. 

When we examined before the life of the village craftsman of 
the east, heard him chanting at his work, noted the labor of his 
hands in woven stuffs, in pottery, in jewels, when we observed how 
his creative traditions were bound up with the life of his village 
community, it was brought home to us how beautiful those things 
were and how much the west had lost by exchanging them for 
mechanical invention. The lesson of our time, however, seems to 
be that it is not necessary to let all this go; that a self-conscious 
revival is not only possible but wise; that the culture which the 
machine and the great city has cast out, the hand and the country- 
side may revive. Indeed, we may with a little sane legislation, 
legislation that is based upon an intimate knowledge of vital human 
needs, have the one and yet not waste the other. 

The great cities of western civilization seem to be approaching 
4 term in their development, and this term is likely to be set them 
by the arts, and by the return of the village; for mechanical indus- 
try —the machine — cannot give them what they need Mechanical 





A Country Craft in Process — Thatching 


industry has in it much that is great, that is noble, even that is 
beautiful, but there is also much that is sordid, base, valueless and 
life destroying, and the eternal truths which man from time to time 
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—— 


A Row of Old Houses, Clipping Campden 


has uttered through the seers, remain. Of these one of the sublim- 
est is spoken in Ecclesiasticus, where the seer compares the moral 
purpose, the idealism of the handworker with that of the man of 





A Prosperous Bit of Campden 


letters and the thinker: — “in the handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer.” It carries inspiration for all craftsmen. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN STENCILING 


LTHOUGH stenciling may be looked 
upon as a mechanical art by many, 
there is really scope for individual 
proficiency in this craft, not only in 

the process itself, but in the designing of the 
stencil, and in the choice of suitable fabrics. 

Color also plays an important part, and 
in almost all cases one or two rich, strong 
tones give better results than a variety of 
colors, however beautiful. 

The woman who is able to draw well, and 
who can adapt her drawings to stencil use, 
has only the interesting task of mastering 
the details of this craft. A suitable design 
having been made, and the material decided 
on, the next process is the tracing and cutting 
of the stencil. As good stencil paper may 
be purchased from an artist’s supply store 
for fifteen cents a square yard, it is hardly 
necessary to go to the trouble of making it, 
by shellacing Manilla paper. Failing to 
get the proper paper, the shellaced manilla 
paper answers the same purpose. The de- 
sign must be carefully considered as to the 
placing of the “ties” so that after it is cut, 
the stencil will not break because of narrow 
weak “‘ties.’’ If these are not too long they will 
not break even if they are narrow, which is 
necessary when used for the veining of leaves. 
The design may be traced on stencil paper 
by means of a carbon. It must then be cut 
on a soft drawing board or old table. This 
may be done with a sharp penknife, or 
weighted stencil knife, which enables the 
beginner to do the cutting much more 
rapidly than with a penknife. The design 
having been neatly and firmly cut, is now 
ready to be laid onto the material. Several 
lines in pencil across the stencil will serve 
to guide the eye when moving it. 

The choice of a pigment is somewhat per- 
plexing, as either dyes or paints can be used 
and each have their advantages. Exper- 
imenting with both, results in finding that 
oil colors are harder to use, because they 
need rubbing into the material, which tires 
the arm when many yards have to be done; 
but oil color is decidedly the best for linen 
as this material seems to need a drier pig- 
ment than dye, as the color is apt to flow 
under the edge of the stencil and follow the 
texture of the cloth, unless very little is used, 
and experience only teaches how to do per- 
fect work. 

Another advantage oil color has, is that 
materials that have been stenciled with it, 
“an be washed and ironed innumerable times, 
and yet retain their original coloring. Dye 
have not the same lasting qualities. 

When stenciling on a cheap material that 
will be laundered only once or twice, I invar- 
iably use dyes, as they give such a filmy, soft 
effect, especially for evening dresses, where 
a gauzy dainty effect is essential. Evening 
scarfs also seem much more appropriate 
when stenciled with dyes. When soiled 
it is best to send them to a cleaner’s, as such 
soft materials do not stand ordinary wash- 
ing, and it is therefore safe to stencil them 
with dyes. 


By MABEL TUKE PRIESTMAI 
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months necess: 
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My own way of 
best, but it is 
in this craft 
before it becam: 
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The expensive 
fast in color, 
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any of the ten c 
made use of, if 
followed, and 
This may consist oi 
two tablespoonfuls 
a teaspoonful of 
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makes one quart 

Some good dyes are 
are most conve! 
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quantity of dye in : 
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fully stretched 

pins to the board 

itself will need a 

When stenciling, hold each portio1 
in place while applying the colo 


stiff bristle brush answers some per 


prefer the round stencil brushes, but 
hair paint brushes cut short are 1 
work with. Always keep a brush 

color. A piece I plotting paper, oO! 


must be on hand, and th brush mus 


worked on the edge of the cup and als 
blotting paper to 


irom color 


being applied to the stencil. If these d 


tions are followed there will be no 
of color under the stencil, which 


happens with beginners, because they 
not realized the all-important fact ot 


color in the brush 
When the stenciled ma 
ing, the color must be set by immer 


luke warm water with a quantity of 
to allow the mate 


An hour is not too lo 


require S 


o soak. When it is laundered it must not 
ubbed in the hands but immersed in soap 
ids several times. It is better not to leave 
he washing of such things to servants as few 
take the pains that stenciled articles 
juire and personal attention must be given 
good results are to be obtained. 
If oil paints are to be used these also need 
medium. If tube colors are bought from 
irtist’s colorman, one part of Japan dryer 
two parts of turpentine makes an ex- 
llent medium, but if much work is to be 
lone these tube colors prove quite expensive, 
lit is best to go to a painter and have 
he few colors that will be needed ground 
Japan dryer. This makes a perfect 
pigment for stenciling. The only medium 
will be required will be a little turpen- 
ine to moisten the brush. The same proc- 


ess of drying out the brush with the blot- 


paper is necessary as with the dye. 

Our illustrations show some excellent 

irk of up-to-date stencilers, and should be 

help to those who are not yet as far ad- 
inced in this interesting craft. The pillow 
design shows some beautiful work from the 
School of Industrial Art in Philadelphia. 
This was stenciled with dyes by one of the 
ils and is not only excellent in workman- 

p, but shows a complete knowledge of 

ign. It ean either be used for a pillow 

p, or table cover. 

Hand-made Russian crash at fifteen cents 

ard is a fascinating material for stencil- 

on. A pretty pillow with a purple 
flower and green leaf motif is shown in our 
illustration. The black center of the flowers 
idds strength to the design. The same 
material has been utilized for a work-bag 
th a rose design in pink and green which 
outlined with a black cord makes an effec- 
tive and useful work-bag. 

The same artist made a charming design 
for a dining-room mantel piece cover. The 
denim chosen was green, shot with purple. 
The hem at the bottom is turned up showing 
the purple side of the denim, and is finished 
off with a narrow cord. The tulips and 
border across the top are stenciled in old 
rose, with a suggestion of purple in the flower. 
The leaves are apple green; all the design is 
brought into strong relief by being outlined 
with the black cord. 

Belts in soft, dainty colors on Tussore 
silk are somwehat of a novelty and can be 
lesigned to go with any costume. The 
lesign for the panel of teres shows some 
juite ambitious work. Oil colors mixed 
with white have to be used to get the right 
‘olor on the dark background. The effect 
of a black line is imperfectly given by the 
judicious use of the ‘‘tie.”” In some cases 
where the design did not stand out in enough 
relief a black cord could be used to outline 
the design. 

\ll our illustrations show originality of 
treatment by the various craft workers, who 
have solved various problems for themselves, 
ind have succeeded in making their work 
express individuality. 
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Denim mantle board 


designed and executed by 
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Hanley Hi. Parke 
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stencil scarf’ designed by 
M.B.Uambert and exhibited by 
the National Society of Craftsmen 


















HE Swartz house at Norwalk is an 
enchanting building proposition. It 
was intended to 


be so by its de- 
signer, to whom it was 


inexplicable why all a 
architects who plan , 
houses cannot do the 
same. The whole 
scheme of the Anglo- 
Saxon house is so simple 
—so obvious. 

Years of experience 
would seem utterly to 


By JOY WHEELER 






~~ 


refute the philosophy of 2 
Thoreau or Emerson or <t 
whoever advanced it = 





that “If a man builds 
a better house or a bet- 
ter mouse trap than his 
competitors, the world 
will make a beaten path 
to his door, even though 
he build his house in a 
forest.” For while the 
architect of the Swartz 
house at Norwalk can- 
not say that he built 
his own house “in a 
forest” exactly, there is 
neither post nor tele- 





graph office in his vil- The Swartz House at Norwall 
lage (Wyoming, N. J.), 

no telephone in his house, and the Lackawanna railroad stray, vi 
recently cut off this community from the outside world, by abando v the ill 
ing its station, a combination of untoward circumstances tha Now 


even a national reputation and the lime-light of public notice a1 eighbor 
commendation — enough to make many another architect e: 
— cannot overcome. 

Now, it is neither cunning nor cleverness, by themselves, in 
architect that designs the successful dwelling. Neither is it tak 
nor education, but a temperament, — the way an architect 
at things, the very reason why so many architects “find not 
apostrophes, and so miss the accent.’’ (Love’s Labor Lost. 

I could not plan an ugly house if I tried. It would make m 
ill. When the astute captain — or chevalier — of industry come 
to me, which is rare, and wants a rent trap or something else whi 
I do not deem sufficiently gracious or charitable from the standpoi 
of a King’s Chapel Unitarian — that is to say, an old-fas| 
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Detail of the Entrance 





A STUDY IN COUNTERPOINT 


DOW 


ominate their financial plight. 












































Unitarian who believes in the Divinity of the 
Saviour, the miracles, everything, in fact, 
but the Trinity — then, 
I am apt to lose sight of 


cee ‘ 
fee the main chance and 
e express sentiments sub- 


stantially reflected by 
the lines of the heroine 
of the melodrama: 

“T had rather be the 
poor working-girl that 
I am than all your cruel 
gold can make me.” 

The supposedly dis- 
cerning American of 
1910 could take up his 
abode directly across 
the way from the Swartz 
house at Norwalk, see 
it every day, for a vear, 
under the varying 
chiaroscuro of our glori- 
ous American sunshine 

—have all its subtle 
merits pointed out to 
him one at a time — 
have all its refinements 
of detail fully explained, 
all its historical, tradi- 
tional, and sentimental 
touches revealed, and 
say he understood per- 
fectly, yet go as far 
asing or building for himself, as I have indicated 
1 entitled “The Counterpoint.” 

enough to make you weep, to see an estimable 
you may have taken pains to prime for better 
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merger peeve 


The Rear View 


berately into the wake of the speculative builder 
the surf for his morning dip in the sea? 

he speculative builder is a maelstrom into which 
virtuous people, some of them secretly to curse 
Meanwhile the 
ler, with the expression of the cat who has eaten 
‘es that his business is booming. 

e happy owners of homes with the atmosphere of 


se at Norwalk, enfranchised from the thralldom of 


s extending over periods, often fifteen or twenty 
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The Wake of the Speculative Builder. 
Maplewood, New Jersey 
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House 








A Sumptuous Colonial Interior, by Stanford White. Note the 
Bearskin Rugs, Récamier Divan, and Piano Lamps 
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118 THE HOUSE 


vears, in order to acquire title to a roof-tree, 
are enviable people. Let us return for a few 
moments to the pleasanter seenery. 

The lettering of the floor plans has been 
purposely omitted. The usual letters and 
figures placed upon small drawings tend to 
obseure the simple geometry of the plan, and 
are not necessary except for the veriest tyro 
in whatever appertains to house planning. 
Anybody ean tell which is the living-room, 





three bath 
and doubt! 
other finished 
Anybody 
of the plat 


passages, al 
pressed wit 
convenience 
may be con 
operates 


Looking Into the Dining-room 


which the dining-room, which the kitchen, 
and so on. Anybody ean see, with the aid 
of the pictures, that there is a delightful 
solarium at the end of the hall, and a real 
old-time stair landing above, flooded by light 
from a Palladian window, that there are 
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Second Fioor Hall 
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The Doorway 








DECORATIVE NOTES 


ie decorative scheme of a house and should 
ve well considered, not only for its own —_ 
to give it a spacious look if it is small, but 
also for the rg effect on the rooms which 
open out of it, for a wrong note here will 
spoil the oe [It sometimes happens that 
ie entrance hall of a small house in the 
ountry has a window or two with an ugly 
outlook which it is desirable to hide. The 
v Madras helps here. 
\ pretty hallin a remodelled country farm- 
house had on the walls a landscape paper 
howing an old mill with water running from 
the wheel. It was a quaint conceit and was 
the right thing in the right place, as the hall 
as light and the tones were soft and sub- 
lued as though mellowed by time. 
Dark Flemish or English oak trim is inad- 
sable except in good sized rooms, as it 
looks heavy in small spaces. For furniture 
hite enamel is serviceable, and is prettier 
| when cane is inserted in panels. This 
is intended principally for bedrooms and 
reception rooms, but it looks well, too, in a 
summer dining-room with the color note, 
say, of rose. On the walls, the chair seats 
nd sideboards the same tone can be used in 
some design, and it may appear in either 
lowers or border on the china. Witha plain 
ose rug and white trim and the glitter of glass 
nd silver and the white napery such a 
ng-room would be especially good for the 
seashore on dark days. 
For bedrooms in the country the large 
te enamel washstands are good. Have 
the china match the room in color 
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RUSH FURNITURE—OLD AND NEW 


The Twelfth of a Series of Articles on Historic Styles in Furniture and 
Their Influence on Modern Designing 


HE wheel of fashion in furniture, while 
less rapid in its revolutions than the 
fashion wheel of clothes, turns none 
the less persistently. A decade ago old 

mahogany was hunted as if it were something 
entirely new, later old oak charmed the col- 
lecting world, next Robert Adam was again 
discovered, then the William and Mary cult 
became widespread, and now old rush furni- 
ture is loudly heralded as quite the latest 
fad in the furniture world. 

If the various fashions were confined to 
collectors it would make little difference 
whether rush, cane, mahogany or oak were 
in the lead, but inasmuch as these matters 
have a wider significance and touch in one 
way or another, actual house furnishing, they 
claim the interest and attention of a number 
of people. Not only do fashions in furniture 
create a demand for genuine old pieces, but 
a much larger and far more important one 
for good reproductions. And it is worthy 
of note that this demand usually continues 
after the collecting} craze has died away. 
Thus it is that colonial, Jacobean, William 
and Mary, and Adam reproductions are 
almost equally popular to-day, and soon, or 
even now, may be added rush styles. 

This rush furniture comes to us in many 
guises. It takes the form of the old hickory 
ladder-backs with rush bottoms, found 
in quantities, in New Englard, of the quaint, 
painted chairs with rush seats made in 
the early part of the 
nineteenth century, 
of the charming fiddle 
and spoon back chairs 
in mahogany and 
walnut of the early 
eighteenth century, 
also of more mixed 
styles—lastly it 
comes in many cot- 
tage forms of simplest 
design. 

There are many 
old pieces yet to be 
found and their 
charm is undeniable. 
The dust of countless 
attics seems to cling 
to the corners—while 
invisible cobwebs are 
plainly seen by the 
imaginative. In 
many old houses 
Where the ancient 
rush chairs are not 
actual attic “ proper- 
ties” they have long 
been regarded as 
“kitchen”? or even 
“woodshed,” and ro 
ignominy quite equals 
the latter status. An 
attic has picturesque 


Early Colonial Things. 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 








if dusty traditions, but no romance clusters 
about a New England woodshed. 

The old rush pieces banished to that bourne 
are now returning and coming once more 
into their own. Frost ard mildew have 
done their worst; corditions which would 
have ruined finer things have blighted but 
not annihilated. Underneath the old paint 
the wood is well preserved. Possibly the 
rush seats are still intact. If so, soap and 
water and olive oil will give them renewed 
life. If too far gone for this simple restora- 
tion, new seats may be added. No matter 
how dilapidated ,they are well worth rescuing. 
They may be prizes dating back to the early 
eighteenth century, but the chances are the 
woodshed pieces belong to the early nine- 
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The Old Kitchen of the Concord Antiquarian Society Showing Rush Furniture and Other 
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teenth when rush in this country and in 
England had a great vogue. 

Thomas Sheraton, in his later days used 
rush extensively in one type of furniture, 
namely in his cheaper painted pieces. Chairs 
and settees with rush seats and charmingly 
decorated frames believed to be his are found 
occasionally in this country and rank with 
the most interesting things in the painted 
line which the average collector runs across. 
The higher grade of painted furniture, com- 
bined with cane, is seldom found in the usual 
avenues of collecting. Many collectors own 
such pieces but they have been purchased 
in the old country or ordered through expen- 
sive shops here. This unique and beautiful 
furniture does not seem to have been im- 
ported to any extent at the time of its origin. 
It was a costly luxury then and has never 
at any time been of moderate price. 

Cane furniture is a separate story from 
rush, with even an older history — though 
rush seats go back a long, long way. Oc- 
casiorally a chair of the early seventeenth 
century is seen—heavy of design ard bearing 
every indication that the seat is as old as 
the oak framework. This type is found in 
the museums of New England and the 
South, and now and then in private col- 
lections. It is of the early turned variety 
which followed closely on the all oak or 
“wainscot chair.” In Pilgrim Hall, Ily- 
mouth, is a specimen of this class, once tl e 
property of Elder 
Brewster, now round- 
ing out a third cen- 
tury in company 
with Rose Standish’s 
sampler, the ship 
chest of Miles Stand- 
ish and the table of 
Governor Carver. 
Such specimens, how- 
ever, cannot be taken 
as any way typical 
of what a quest for 
old rush furniture 
would yield. The 
painted pieces men- 
tioned and the older 
hiekory and bass 
chairs of ladder or 
banister-back form 
the larger portion of 
what one may expect 
to unearth, together 
with here and there 
a really fine chair of 
mahogany or walnut 
in Queen Anne style. 
The latter are the 
gems of the old rush 
pieces —if of walnut, 
probably made dur- 


The Chairs are Hickory, the Settles Pine, ing Anne’s reign, 


1702-1714; if of 











A Unique Old Chair with Chintz Back and 


Rush Seat. An Early Type of ‘‘Wing’’ 


mahogany of a little later date, but quite in 
the Queen Anne manner. Charming indeed 
are these old specimens, with fiddle back, 
cabriole leg and flat-foot — variously known 
as “duck,” “web” and “camel.” This par- 
ticular furniture extremity went out of 
fashion as the ball-and-claw grew in favor. 
Hepplewhite tried to revive it in several 
exquisite little sewing tables, but late eigh- 
teenth century London would have none of 
it — and it really did not belong to the de- 
signing of that day. It did, however, fit its 
own brief period perfectly; so well, in fact, 
that there seems little reason to graft it on 
another. 

The rush seats of the Queen Anne chairs 
are of superior workmanship and in many 
Cases are as well preserved as the frames. 
New rush does not always have this resistance 
to time and wear. A great deal of so-called 
rush is composition although entirely lifelike 
on the surface. Paper, twisted and dyed 
and otherwise treated is the basis of many a 
new rush seat. There are shops where real 
“rush seating” is done, but there seems to be a 
secret brotherhood about the craft difficult 
to penetrate. Chair frames may be left in 
the care of many dealers and after a while, 
a long while, they come back like new. If 
one is willing to wait and to go to the ex- 
pense, “real rush” is guaranteed. With 
fine chairs this is well worth while. When the 
frames are mahogany, walnut or chestnut, 
the best is not too fine, and with the more 
interesting of the painted pieces, the real is 
still the wiser choice. With the old ladder- 
backs, which in their best days were for 
common and hard usage, perhaps the paper 
—but ‘that must be left to the collecting 
conscience, sometimes extremely sensitive 
on such points. Where a chair is frankly 
new, merely old in design, the paper rush does 
not seem so incongruous. It seems to be 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
merely a pat the modern sche things claret. Over curtains, cushions and a plain 
like the jam in “ Alice in the Lool ‘lass,’ rug were this interesting color, as were 
called jam several small things. There were silver 

{The possi es of rush iu ether candlesticks, and in a small corner cupboard 
old or new 3 ible. § e the a set of,fine old silver lustre. 
pieces choser f the painte of A mulberry and gray scheme of another 
the early nth century ining- order produced a most decorative effect. 
room chairs ited black, de: ed in On the walls was an imported paper in gray 
grapes in gold and other soft , and moire. A deep border in mulberry, velvet, 
having seats wovel ittle apparently,«was looped at intervals with 
green in ( rs of re mulberry roses. The border and paper were 
sometimes fo ne s¢ é in one piece and gave to the room a very old- 
are not q e and ne fashioned appearance. This background was 
ourselves 1 e chai! re of course too sumptuous for rush and’painted 
splendidly aday country , furniture but suited perfectly the fine ma- 
to a dining-ro n apartment inder hogany pieces which had been chosen by the 
some conditi houst lever mistress of the house. In this case the back- 
craftsman beginning with six cround had been selected to go with the 
round table paints furniture, which is the usual decorative pre- 
decorated it er of es  cedence. 
and tendrils ( itchi1 S Our illustrations show a quaint eighteenth 
The walls we ing in al ed century chair with chintz back and rush seat, 
block printed paper copied fro1 the too unusual to be taken as typical, and two 
rooms in W adsworth-Lonefe use, cottage chairs made in England but on lines 
Portland, and ned from who which many American furniture makers are 
makes a special reproducin z now adopting, also an interior harking back 
The chairs were old, but everyt ein toearly New England days. In the headpiece 
the room even to are shown a fine Chippendale chair and a 
china on tl well e rush chair of the type favored by Sheraton. 
the things wrmo ( The gate leg table holds silver luster and 
It was a delig the « often things which belong to the good old 
visitors. times. 

Another el In the Boston News Letter of the third 
was all new evi ( week of November, 1779, was inserted the 
appearance. T! lin following bid for patronage: For sale at 
summer cott he frames of iirs short credit or cash at the Sign of the Beehive 
and settees were of hard wood, pa hite, and Beaver, Cornhill, a lot of newly imported 
many coats, smooth and softly chairs; Windsors to match any sett, mahog- 
not enameled 1e decoratior the any in diverse Patterns with choice of stuffed 
work of a young woman who has zed work, also Rush Bottoms in great variety. 
on this style of furniture. They v the Old Chairs needing new Rush Bottoms 
form of flower baskets, sufficient! mto Mended on exchange. Mousetraps and 
have the old flavor, and colorfu Ladies’ Gloves. Likewise Wax Works to ord2r. 
being bright. There was enough | the 
scheme to justify blue as the chief color note 
in the room cool, gray to1 il 
Canton china. The woodworl lso 
white, and the wall covering v rel} 
white with a conventionalized small t pat- 
tern in the fine old blue The sat pel 
by the way, may be purchased in Per oe 
vivid but very old-fashioned gree ling 
itself well to white paint and mah¢ or 
to painted furniture 

Braided rugs in blue white al ck, 
and the simplest irtains in blue 
tinued the blue ideain this summe! ge 
A big magazine table, two book nd 
a desk were also painted ‘white and |} ee! 
made expressly to use with the « 

Another g m, this time 
house, was furnish vith cottage es 
rush as to the seats of the arm « ide 
chairs, rockers and settle, purel 
big firm mal ng specialty of cottage ngs. 

All the pieces had been painted grayat u 
tory. The walls ined a 

and the woodw painted the 1 e 
furniture. With this grayness, 


A Cottage Sitting-room Furnished with 
New Rush, Made by Heal & Son 
London 
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NE of the first considerations in se- 
lecting a list of ornamental shrubs is 
that of adaptability to local condi- 


tions. The nursery catalogues are 
filled with statements written in the superla- 


.tive degree depicting the attractive features 


of the different varieties and it is often diffi- 
cult, if not impossible for the amateur to 
discern between the good and the bad. 
Furthermore, varieties which are highly suc- 
cessful in one region are often a total failure 
in another. The rhododendron, so highly 
prized in the East, and the magnolia in the 
South, are good examples in point. Hun- 
dreds of these plants have been sold through- 
out the Upper Mississippi Valley at an 
absolute waste of both time and money.: 

With this quality of hardiness, it should 
also be free from insect foes and fungous pests 
and possess ornamental features of distinct 
merit. The average planter has but little 
time for plants which require constant 
nursing and coddling and in the end he will 
derive much more satisfaction by planting 
strong vigorous kinds which are hardy and 
well adapted to the local conditions. 

The problem of securing a succession of 
bloom periods should also be considered. 
Bacon has well expressed this thought in his 
Essay on Gardens: ‘I hold it, in the royal 
ordering of gardens, there ought to be gar- 
dens for all the months in the year, in which 
severally things of beauty may be then in 
season.”” With proper care in this regard, 
we may have a floral calendar, something in 
flower from the last snow of spring to the 
first frost of autumn and even for the dead 
season of winter we may enjoy the bright 
berries of the rose, barberry, and _ bitter- 
sweet. The proper placing and grouping of 
the shrubbery in order to secure a pictorial 
efiect from the landscape point of view is 
also an important feature but one which 
limited space prevents our considering in 
detail at this time. 

The varieties of shrubs mentioned in the 
following list have been selected on account 
of their adaptability to the general conditions 
of the Middle West. 

Bridal wreath. Were I restricted to any 
one species of ornamental shrub, the bridal 
wreath (Spir@a van Houttei), would certainly 
be my choice. It succeeds perfectly over a 
wide range of territory and is one solid sheet 
of white flowers at blossoming time. It 
makes a thick, compact growth and is 
especially useful for filling in corners or for 
planting as a screen to hide unsightly views. 
It is easy to transplant and is comparatively 
free from both insect and fungous troubles. 
Another species of spirea which should be 
more widely known is the arguta. This 
form blossoms a week or ten days in ad- 

















By A. T. ERWIN 


vance of the bridal wreath, and is one of the 
first harbingers of spring. Another member 
of the same family is the nine-bark (Spirea 
opulifolia). This variety grows to a height 
of about six feet and is}prized for its bright 
red seed-pods which come on about mid- 
summer. The flowers are small and incon- 
spicuous but the seed-pods are very bright 
and showy during the last half of July. 
Another valuable member of this same 
family is the dwarf species (Spir@a wateri). 
This is perhaps the dwarfest shrub grown in 
the middle west, being twelve inches in 
height, and is especially useful for planting 
around the border. The flowers are borne 
in large umbels. 

June berry. Those who delight to roam in 
the woods in the early spring will well remem- 
ber the white strap-shaped petals of the 
June berry or Sarvice berry, as it is sometimes 
called. The blossoms appear before the last 
snow is scarcely gone and, unlike most 
shrubs, the bloom period precedes lcafage. 
In June the bright red berries appear but 
between the birds and the small boy these 
are usually conspicuous for their absence. 
The June berry grows from five to six feet 
in height and is well adapted for planting 
throughout the upper Mississippi Valley. 

Japanese rose. Most varieties of roses 
are primarily adapted for the flower garden 
rather than for shrubbery planting. The one 
exception to this statement is that of the 
Japanese rose, Rosa rugosa. This type 
bears strong heavy canes and is of a bushy 
type of growth. Aside from its flowers, it is 
an exceedingly attractive plant on account 
of its foliage. The leaves are thick with a 
rough metallic surface. The flowers are 
either single or double, white or red, and the 
single flowering varieties produce bright red 
berries or ‘‘rose-hips” which are quite showy 
throughout the winter. All the varieties 
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of the rugosa type are extremely hardy and 
do not require winter protection. They are 
primarily of value for shrubbery planting 
rather than as a cut flower as the stems are 
rather short. 

Weigelia This is another favorite. Its 
bright red: trumpet-shaped flowers appear in 
great profusion about commencement time 
and it is one of the showiest shrubs we have at 
this season of the year. 

French flowering lilacs. The old-fashioned 
lilac of the Persian type is now being sup- 
planted by, the French flowering lilacs. The 
latter diffe. in having a much larger and 
thicker leaf and the flower truss is also 
larger. Theref are a number of valuable 
varieties of the French flowering type, such 
as Charles the Tenth, which have proven a 
decided acquisition to the ornamental list. 
In the \ arieties of the French type we may 
secure a wide range of color, from pure white 
to a deep shade of purple. They also possess 
a desirable characteristic in that they do not 
spread and become weedy as the Persian 
type often does. 

Barberries. Even a limited list of shrubs 
would be incomplete without the barberries. 
In this family we have three hardy and useful 
species. 

The dwarf barberry. This form makes a 
very dense compact growth which, combined 
with its spiny habit, makes it one of the best 
plants for a hedge or barrier that I know of. 
In the fall its leaves turn a bright copper 
tint, making it one of the conspicuous 
features of the autumn landscape. Its 
bright red berries are borne singly and persist 
throughout the winter. 

The purple leaved barberry. This variety 
reaches a height of six or seven feet and is 
characterized by its large leaves, of a reddish 
cast. 

The common barberry. This variety is 
similar to the last named, with the exception 
that the leaves are green. The fruit is 
borne in racemes and appears in great abun- 
dance as the plants become older. 

Every one knows the honeysuckles. The 
Japanese or Hall’s honeysuckle is best, for it 
is fragrant andis almost a continuous bloomer. 
The Chinese has reddish leaves when it first 
comes out in spring. Then thereis the com- 
mon honeysuckle, which is almost evergreen, 
and its variety with golden variegated leaves. 
A combination of different kinds gives a 
pleasing effect. The coral honeysuckle has a 
charming flower, but is not a very free 
grower. Each particular kind of plant re- 
quires a little different treatment in the 
matter of pruning, which can be learned only 
by observation. A safe general rule is to 
cut away old wood and preserve the new 
strong growth. 






































ITH the popularity of the open 
fireplaces has come an increased 
demand for andirons. Another 
result is that andirons are some- 
times used with little or no regard for the 
appropriateness of particular forms to special 
places. 

Persons who know better than to hang 
old brass warming-pans on their drawing- 
room walls will display in their draw- 
ing-room fireplaces, andirons of patterns 
originally designed for the kitchen hearth. 
Kitchen andirons were usually of iron, simple 
in form, and provided with arms for the 
kettle or hooks for pots. Sometimes the 
standards had brackets to receive plates 
to be warmed, or flat broad tops instead of 
knobs, says a writer in the New York Sun. 

The nice proportion between the size 
of the fireplace and the size of the andirons 
is disregarded in some houses. Sometimes 
a big fireplace is provided with a pair of 
pretty little old-fashioned andirons of brass 
with corrugated standards ending in knobs. 
Such andirons were originally used along with 
the Franklin stove, and rarely in large fire- 
places. They are appropriate for a bedroom 
fireplace of small size. 


Small Fireplaces 

On the other hand, small fireplaces are 
seen with huge modern andirons of heavy 
brass,—expensive affairs that often have no 
charm of form or proportion. It is a safe 
rule that the andirons shall not be as high 
as the fireplace by inches. 

There is a sound taste to be observed in 
the matter of the material of the andirons. 
Brass is suitable for the more elegant or 
formal apartments of a house; iron or iron 
tipped with brass for the simpler apartments. 
If the hall fireplace is large, and the hearth 
sustained by a wrought-iron grill the andirons 
should be of wrought-iron and of good size, 
but the more elaborate forms in wrought-iron 
are now considered by some persons to be 
in questionable taste. °¥ 

For fireplaces of moderate size simple 
andirons of wrought scrap iron with suitable 
decorations in brass are appropriate. Now 
and then you find an old-fashioned country 
blacksmith who may be 
trusted to hammer out a 
pair of wrought-iron and- 
irons after a design fur- 
nished, and nothing is 
better than such a pair 
of simple design for a 
cosy room. 

There are now and then 
imported from Italy and- 
irons of brass or copper 
in the form of sea-horses 
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andirons by the simple test of weight. An 
old-fashioned pair of cast brass andirons 
will outweigh the cheapest of flimsy spun 
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brass five or six times. No really well- 
appointed house should harbor the spun 
brass andirons, for they are easily dented 
and marred, and they lack the dignity of the 
east andirons. 

A really fine pair of old cast brass andirons 
should not be trusted for repair or cleaning 
to an inexperienced person. They are apt 
to come from the hands of the ordinary smith 
damaged in some way, askew or loose, with 
the threads broken from careless coupling. 

It is customary to lacquer old _ brass 
andirons in order to save labor in polishing, 
but there are few lacquers that will withstand 
the fire long, and the unskilled maid or man 
is apt to make the mistake of polishing off 
the lacquer before the fire has burned it off. 
No laequer gives the lustre obtained by 
actual polishing, but there are few modern 
households where it is possible to have 
brasses regularly polished. Many fireplaces 
are always cold because the mistress of the 
house fears for the lacquer of her andirons. 


Spun Brass 
Spun brass andirons must be lacquered 
because they will not stand the energetic 
handling necessitated by polishing. The 


buffing wheel is the best substitute for 
hand polishing, but it is apt to leave 
hair-marks. The modern taste for brass 
andirons of low lustre, the satin finish 


as it is called, is a concession to the buffing 
wheel. 

It is better to buy new andirons of good 
design than any except the best antiques, 
for the latter are apt to be patched, and 
brazing is an art that is practised badly. 
\fter the*hall, the living-room, and the din- 
ing-room has been properly fitted out witb 
andirons it is just as well to get something 
cheap of modern wrought-iron or cast-iron 
for the bedrooms, until exactly the right 
thing can be picked up. Ten or fifteen 
dollars will fit out three or four bedrooms 
with durable modern cast-iron andirons, 
and they ean be sold for something at second 
hand as the better and more appropriate 

articles in wrought-iron 
or cast brass are bought. 


sive. 


lg The variety in simple 
ei oy brass designs is exten- 


Good standard pat- 
terns are “balls’’ and 
“steeples.’’ ‘The popular- 
ity of the tall “steeple” 
pattern has waned of late, 
possibly on account of the 
present vogue of the com- 
paratively small fireplace. 
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Furniture Designed and Decorated by Fred 


N London one finds the most perfectly 
simple and charming furniture that is 
being made anywhere at the present 
day. 


to be. 


By ELIZABETH 


It is called cottage furniture, and although low 
is made upon the most attractive lines, and made to endure 
cheap furniture is very sham; poor wood is used in its const! 
and is badly cured and filled. Cheap American furniture is aj 
ornate, and as far removed from the truly attractive as it is | 
It looks shabby and old after a few weeks’ wear a: 


any room ugly, whereas this new, artistic furniture of 
grows more beautiful with age, as the wood is of the best 


craftsmanship like that known to olden times. 


for it lasts for generations. 


England passed through a cheap, sham furniture peri 


Each piece 
as well as it possibly can be, and inthe end is extraordinari! 


as we are now, but she saw the folly of the thing, anda fe 


in furniture, notably Messrs. Heal & Son, turned their at 

to the making of perfect furniture along simple and inexp 
Happily their movement came at the same time as 
the building of so-called ‘garden cities,’ and this cottage { 


lines. 
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SIMPLE FURNITURE 
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proved to be exactly what was needed for 
the furnishing of the artistic and simple 
cottages of these beautiful new English towns 
Everything about these garden cities seems 
appearance and serviceability. The most 


been employed upon their building — architects, 


landseape-gardeners — and they are beautiful 
simplest and humblest of the cottages being 
in its arrangement as the finest. 
tists of London have studied all the old 


created new models that are not always exact 


all the best points that go to make furniture 


tical. The men employed in the making of these 


) 


put into each piece their best efforts 


ire inspired by their directors to be proud of 
When 


specially fine piece of work he is rewarded by 4 


nN 


ey 


,and his piece of furniture is exhibited with 
mes. This creates a certain fine ambition on 


en and they put forth all their best efforts. 


. ° } 
given here show some of the rooms furnished 
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A Cottage Dining-room. The Table and Chairs are of Old Design 


in garden city cottages, also a room containing American furniture, 
having the same charm as the English pieces. 

The simple little sideboard depicted is purely modern, and is 
not copied from any period of the past. It has no metal about it 
anywhere save the hinges on the doors. The pieces are dovetailed 
together, and the knobs and button for fastening the door are of 
wood. This makes for solidity and endurance. 

The chairs show several styles that have a decidedly antique 
flavor, because the artist says that our forefathers seem to have 
cornered all the good ideas possible for the making of perfect 
chairs and there are no new ones to be created. 

All these pieces of furniture are made of the natural colored 
oak, unstained and unfilled; the wood is lightly waxed and is of a 
beautiful soft cream color or ecru, though age will turn it a beauti- 
ful silvery gray like the oak in some of the ancient manor houses 
and palaces now to be seen in England, notably Haddon Hall. In 
the earliest times in England oak was left in a natural state, and the 
darkening of the wood with stains and fillings was an idea imported 
later from Flanders. 

These chairs sell for half a guinea each, about two dollars and 
a half, yet they are works of art and of a craftsmanship that guar- 
antees endurance and the hardest wear. The chairs are of a variety 
of styles all upon ancient lines. The book case is after an ancient 
model and has no nails but is dovetailed together and secured by 
wooden pegs. 

It will be seen also how artistic and simple the window-harg- 





New Designs with Decorative Peasant China 
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Another Cottage Room, Showing Old and New Designing 


ings are, and how unusual and tasteful the coarsely woven matting 
of rushes on the floor. 

It will be noticed that all these pieces of furniture are as free 
from ornament as possible. This is for a purpose and is to teach 
the folk of the laboring classes to become accustomed to fine 
simplicity. It is not safe to permit the humble of mind to indulge 
in the ornate, as the taste has not been educated in the selection 
of the ornate, and things that are extraordinarily bad are almost 
invariably chosen by the uneducated mind. The perfectly simple 
is sure to be fitting, and so the homes of the poor in the English 
garden cities do not offend 

By this it must not be construed that this furniture is only 
for the poor and humble, for it is not; indeed some of these chairs 
and bookcases have been purchased to ornament the summer 
homes of members of the nobility, and it is most highly appreciated 
by all people of a truly artistic and tasteful nature. Artists and 
men of letters have delighted in these new, fine ideas in well-made 
furniture, and the makers find that the sales are enormous, and 
they thus feel that their work has been appreciated, and the time 
spent in the study of the excellent not lost by any means. 

It would be well for some American makers cf furniture to take 
notice, for finely made artistic furniture would be found to be as 
remunerative as the sham stuff now-being put forth. Wood of 
all kinds is much more expensive in England than here, and work- 
men could soon be trained to do good work and be proud of their 
craftsmanship 





Rush Seats are Combined with Most of the Cottage Chairs 
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ENGLISH LUSTRE 


F English luster ever had any special history 

attached to its manufacture, practically 

little is known of it to-day. Books of research 

give but scant information respecting it, and 

to a certain extent it may be consigned to the 
category Of lost arts. Until within the last few 
years very little interest had been taken in it; but 
now that one of the popular crazes is to collect 
something (with some folk it matters little what), 
very deservedly its turn has come. First-rate 
pieces are becoming rare, but each one of those 
illustrated belongs to a considerable collection 
begun many years ago, and is unimpeachably 
genuine. It is, perhaps, needless to say imitations 
are rife: but anyone who has studied the “ genuine 
article” will not be deceived by these paltry 
“fakes,” says English County Life. Indeed, such 
sorry frauds are they, that one wonders at their 
raison d’étre. Badly molded, often pitted with 
black spots, dull in color, they altogether lack 
the clear iridescent tones of the originais. 





Rare Sunderland Pieces 


Silver luster dates from about 1780. It is said 
to have been first manufactured at Stoke by John 
Gardener while in the employment of Wolfe and 
Hamilton. About the same date John Aynsley of 
Lane’s End used it as a decoration, and in 1823 
William Bailey and W. Balkin became sole patentees 
of the luster ware in general, for by this date purple 
and bronze luster were fairly established, in addition 
to the silver. While silver and pink luster were 
undoubtedly used by manufacturers other than 
Staffordshire firms, bronze appears to have em- 
anated only from there. The finest kind of silver 
luster was that obtained from platinum. This 
ore was introduced into Europe in the middle of 
the eighteenth century by one Wood, and it is with 
the solution obtained from it that some of the 
exquisite porcelain for which Liverpool, Leeds and 
Swansea are famous, is decorated. As in the case 
of a tee-service of the most delicate Swansea paste, 
the silver is laid on in narrow bands. 

In the heavy Staffordshire ware, the luster was 
composed of manganese, which at one time was 
extensively mined in Cornwall and Devonshire, 
and in some of the out-lying districts of Dartmoor 
this particular ware is still known as manganese. 
Whereas the platinum solution was, on account 
ot its value, but sparingly used, that obtained 
tm manganese, being of no great commercial 
importance, was lavishly applied, the whole of the 
outside of the article being immersed in the so!u- 
tin. A really good piece bears such a strong 
resemblance to silver that, until actually handled, 
tis practically impossible to tell one from the other. 
from the fact that the tea and coffee pots, cream- 
jugs and sugar-basins were all fashioned after some 
particular period, as Queen Anne and Georgian 
specimens and one rarely comes across these articles 
many of the other lusters, it is not unreasonable to 
Suppose the potter’s chief aim was to supply the 
“moneyed part of the community with cheap 
mitations of the more valuable metal used by the 


higher classes. As most of the specimens which 
illustrate this article were bought from eottagers, 
this gives color to the supposition. In following 
the designs peculiar to the periods they represented, 
there was but little scope for originality in shape 
and decoration; but on the big pitcher on the right 
of Group I. a bird’s head forms the handle. Group 
II. shows some particularly well-modeled goblets, 
which are gilded inside. The pitchers belong to 
a totally different type of manufacture. Most of 
the specimens illustrated are made of a hard red- 
brown ware, but this piece is fashioned of hollow 
glass into which mercury has been run through a 
hole in the base. It is really a cheap imitation of the 
real luster, and was usually bought at country fairs. 

The several jugs represent the most refined of all 
the silver-luster pottery, and are by far the most 
valuable and rare of their kind. Made of white clay, 
the pattern was painted with a pigment of a greasy 
nature, which resisted the si.ver solution into which 
the article was dipped; hence its name of “resist 
luster.”’ This style was the outcome of the desire 
for something more ornate in the way of decoration 
on the heavier pottery articles. 

A really fine specimen in purple luster from a deep 
ruby-red to brilliant gold is the largest beatcr. 
Staffordshire produced some good pieces, as did also 
Sunderland. Swansea has been attributed with the 
manufacture of purple luster, and Wedgwood very 
occasionally used it in the form of a marbling- 
but more as a novelty than seriously. 

The small jug on the left, with the mug next, 
is Sunderland ware. Made of hard white clay 
with brilliant lustering, both have bands of well- 
modeled, brightly-painted flowers in relief. This 
style of decoration becomes familiar up to about 
1820, when it was almost invariably used on the 
bronze-luster articles. After this date, approx- 
imately, the making of luster pottery died out. 
The cup and saucer are of the finest porcelain, and 
here again the shading to gold is paramount. 
These also come from Sunderland. With the 
exception of the large jug on the left, the rest of the 
specimens in this plate are from Staffordshire. 
In the goblet at the top and the mug below will 
be seen the kind of marbling used by Wedgwood; 
but while these are made of hard white clay, and 
are highly glazed, his pieces are of a softer and 
altogether more refined type. The large jug is of a 
different style from any of the preceding pieces, and 
has been attributed to Dillwyn. It is exceedingly 
light in weight and made of a soft white clay. 
Lusters will always win many collectors inas 

much as their decorative possibilities are so great. 

It has been so customary to accredit England 

with all unmarked specimens, that small potteries 
in other countries to which English potters have 
migrated with recipes through the years, are not 
taken into account when one is attempting to 
locate objects. Copper luster with figures in 
relief, brightly colored, was made in many of 
these remote potteries, in Sweden and in Den- 
mark, and it is claimed that much 
peasant ware was thus decorated. 
Anyone who has visited long in Europe, will 
remember the surprise that attended the first 
recognition at the spring and fall fairs where 
the peasants bring their pottery to sell, of wares 
that looked exactly like treasured specimens 
in the home cabinet, which have always been 
classed as exclusively English. Nothing but 
the evidence of one’s own senses would have 
as quickly convinced, and being convinced one 
looks very carefully afterward at objects that 
ordinarily would unhesitatingly be pronounced 
English and old. While the peasant wares referred 
to are entirely of the modern period (1875-1900), 
as far as we can learn, old English lusters had 
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German 


their birth and early development during the 
18th century 

Many of the old “black lusters,” so called, were 
produced accidentally in attempting to make 
satisfactory glazes, but such can hardly fall 
legitimately under the present grouping of veri- 
table luster wares 

It is to the young collector, says Jervis, more 
than to those that have already gathered together 
a number of pieces of old pottery, that these ob- 
servations are addressed, for as a rule, the collec- 
tions of the latter individuals have been acquired 
haphazard, without discrimination or definite aim, 
unless the possession of the largest possible num 
ber of pieces can be so construed. Such a collec 
tion is almost certain to be of small value either 
historically or intrinsically, a mere waste of time 
and money, which intelligently directed may have 
led to the possession of a collection of real value. 

When we consider the inadequacy of many 
public collections to represent properly the 
pottery of the world, and see their strength in 
one way and their weakness in another, it seems 





Goblets and Beakers 


the strongest 


argument that can be advanced 
against 


unsystematic collecting, and this is 
accentuated by the fact that in most cases the 
strength usually consists in a bequest of some 
enthusiast of some particular line. These 
museum collections, too, are often indifferently 
displayed and classified, exemplifying the old 
adage that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. But I should like to say here that if 
before starting to make a collection you can make 
up your mind that its ultimate destination is to 
be some public museum, it will not by any means 
detract from your pleaure in making it. 

Having then accepted the proposition and de- 
cided what lines you will follow, first read all the 
available literature you can find on the subject, 
not only as to the pottery itself, but also as to 
the conditions existing during the period of its 
manufacture, the manner and customs of its 
makers and any information of a kindred char- 
acter that youcan obtain. Saturate yourself with 
it. Ido not know what sort of a tragedian the 
actor was who blacked himself all over before 
playing Othello, but it is reasonable to suppose he 
was a good one; it is certain he did his best. 
You will, by and by, derive much help from this 
saturation, and as you progress will congratulate 
yourself that you did not extend your field and 
will recognize the fact that the general collector, 
if he is to attain any distinction, must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the history of the world, 
not only of its rulers and wars, but, more impor- 
tant, perhaps, of its traders and their markets. 

Try to discriminate between pieces which have 
nothing but their age to recommend them and 
those which mark an epoch. Lots of old potter 
is veritable rubbish, only fit for what they eall 
in the potteries ‘the shord ruck,” that is where 
the broken ware and saggers are thrown. Ten 
distinctive pieces are much more valuable than 
a hundred which tell no story and mark no epoch, 
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COLOR TREATMENT 


OLOR and designs of wall papers and wall 
coverings change from year to year as does 
also the characteristic note of interior deco- 
ration; but the wise householder is the one 
who strikes the happy medium of good 

taste and judgment and combines soft, quiet shades, 
with nothing to offend the most artistically inclined. 
In this way only is one safe from the criticism of 
friends and assured of the admiration of strangers. 

Keep the wall tones quiet, soft and subdued and 
let the vivid colors come from freshly cut flowers, 
bright fires, gay pillows or brilliant books and mag- 
azine covers. Contrasts should be dependent upon 
hangings and upholsterings, and if, in addition to 
these general principles, there is “nothing in your 
home that you do not know to be useful, and be- 
lieve to be beautiful,” then you have embraced 
every opportunity to make of your home a perpetual 
pleasure to all who enter its portals. 

A well-known schemz in ceiling finish is to tint all 
ceilings a delicate cream, as this neutral shade seems 
to hold the power to reflect just enough of the pre- 
vailing color on the walls to give to each room a 
different character. It is well to remember that 
as a rule the prevailing shade or tone of the carpet 
or rug should decide the wall decoretion, says the 
Boston Herald. This is accomplished either by 
contrast or by using a lighter tone of the same 
color. 

When the ceilings are too high modify the appar- 
ent height with horizontal lines, secured by chair, 
photo or plate rails. Light colors used on a wall 
give the effect of receding and make the room look 
larger. Dark colors advance the wall and make the 
room seem smaller and cosier. These same effects 
hold true with ceilings as well. If the room seems 
too high, draw it toward you with a darkened tone; 
if too low, choose a almost white tone, so that the 
effect is receding. With a few such principles in 
mind, any clever woman can improve her home 
successfutly whenever there is to be a change in 
decoration. 

When the walls are tinted and the frieze is to be 
a stencil, be sure to choose a pattern that is both 
simple and highly conventionalized, for an excessive 
use fof an elaborate pattern leeds to a feeling of 
stuffiness, and that is the abomination of all good 
interior decorating. A stenciled design may be 
worked out in one, two or three colors, but seldom 
more than three. 

The picture moulding should always be of the 
same finish as the woodwork of the room. All 
walls finished in a solid color and many wall papers 
look best with the moulding at the ceiling line and 
no border or frieze of!any kind. 

Keep in mind the exposure of a room when decid- 
ing upon the prevailing note of decoration. A sunny 
room can stand a sombre hue, but a room of shade 
and shadow should have more brilliant coloring, 
and the warm yellows always give an appearance 
of warmth and sunshine. 

As the coloring of all standing decoration is to 
be dependent largely upon the tints of the carpets 
or rugs, it is incumbent upon every householder to 
use the utmost care in the choice of all floor cover- 
ings. They must never unduly attract the atten- 
tion of anyone or with a decided figure leave an 
impression impossible to forget. 
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The drawing-room is the most difficult room jy 
the house to deal with. If used for only forma] 
occasions and as a reception-room, it can be treated 
in a formal way; but if it is used for everyday life 
the walls should be treated like those of a living. 
room. A thing of the past are the parlors of a fey 
years ago when the walls were paneled in cheap 
paper, and divided by narrow molding in imitation 
of French walls. If a panel wall is desired, the walls 
can be covered with white paint, and real wooden 
moldings laid on the walls, dividing them into eor. 
rect sections. 

All the beautiful colors of nature are neutral 
tints, and in order to copy them in paint, we must 
mix with any pure, hard color, its complementary 
color, in greater or less quantity. A disagreeable 
green can be softened by red, and a red by green: 
a glaring yellow is neutralized by violet made of 
red and blue, and a hard blue-gray can be made 
reasonable by being mixed with orange or a yelloy- 
red. 

Nature never puts in lampblack when she is 
painting, for it is not a color, and does not coun- 
teract any color; but always when her laws have 
been violated in the painting of a house, she takes 
pity on us, and covers up the ugly color as soon as 
possible with soot from neighboring chimneys. 








‘LITTLE ECONOMIES' 


‘lis well to remember your manifold needs when 
purchasing each addition to the new home 
and to so plan that each article will serve as 
many purposes as possible. 

In curtain materials. for instance, buy in 
quantity and of a pattern easily matched, so that 
by combining the leftovers of several rooms, after 
time and laundress have done their worst, a sufi- 
cient number of pieces may be found good enough 
to curtain another and less important room for 
several seasons. 

In carpets the same rule holds good, although 
the truest economy lies in buying rugs of a size to 
fit most rooms, so that they can take up their mareh 
of retrogression from reception-room to attic with 
dignity and without mutilation. 

Small rugs should be chosen with a thought of 
their combination with large rugs for covering floor 
spaces throughout the entire house, and should 
therefore be as retiring and indefinite in pattem 
as possible. 

China will break and sets will grow depressingly 
smaller, but even here the difficulty may be obv- 
ated to a certain extent by the selection, in the first 
place, of a reliable china or porcelain in a standam 
or stock pattern. In this way only may the broken 
set be constantly filled in. 

Plain white porcelain or white and gold may te 
matched, without doubt, and either one add wil 
dignity and daintiness to any table. The samepl a 
holds good in the buying of furniture. 

Purchase as few pieces as possible at first, aud 
always with an eye to future possibilities and add: 
tions. Better just chairs enough for the family 
and a chance guest, but of good and lasting quality 
than a complete set of flimsy make or uncoult 
design. 


“T wish I was twins,” said Willie. “Why? 
‘‘Because then I’d send the other half of me 
school and this half would go fishing.”” — Pathfinde 


‘‘What’s become of Jakes?” “He's gone all® 
pieces.”” “You don’t say so! Nervous prositt 
tion?” ‘No; he looked for a gas leak with 3 


lighted candle.’’— Baltimore American. 
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After this picture was 
Shifted the levers of hi 


speed and the car glided away as noiselessly 
as an electric. It is this Sweet and smooth 
operation of the motor and gears that greatly 
enhances the pleasures of motoring. 
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NABISCU 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Refreshments served at five o'clock teas 
should never be elaborate. [he hostess 
who serves NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
displays her knowledge of the conventions 
as well as respect for the likes of her guests. 


NABISCO Sugar Waters are always 


good form—always appreciated. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Buy Direct—Save money — “ Pa y Fr eight 


Our monthly installment plan of selling di all t 
his excessive charges for installation a r n 
of your furnace. We have been building Jahar 


JAH ANT Down_Draft ‘FURNA CE 


The Best Heating System Mado tc r residences, 
ete. It is the most economical furnace too < : to 
the patented ‘‘Down-Draft System’’ burns w i 

cinders, clinkers or any waste. Nee é heat 
furnace, hot air, steam or hot water heating s P 


ONLY $10 DOWN AND $10, A MONTH 
makes it easy for any one to have the best 
with a ‘‘Guaranty Bond”’ that allows you 365 DAYS’ rRIAI Y 
e send complete outfit, furnace, pipes, reg tomathar w 
tions and all tools for installing. If you can d al] 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR SIG FREE CA TALOGUE 
The Jahant Heating Go., 460 Main Street, Akron, O. 















WALL TREATMENT 


I am very much interested in your re pen 
department and find many helps in it. Iam pu. 
zled as to wall treatment. What colors would yoy 
use? The house faces the wes ; a town house 
with a fine view in all directions. ‘All doors and 
windows are the same distance from the ceiling, 
The dining-room will have plate rail above the 
windows and doors around the room. 

I would like some green in the dining-room. | 
think I should like tans or browns or yellow oy 
cream for hall and living-room, but how to get at 
it Ido not know. Should hall and living-room be 

like? 

If walls are plain, are they painted or do the plas. 
terers stain it? 





What is the real purpose of adrawingroom? £.4 

Tae hand-finished plaster may be stained, tinted 
or painted in some light tone, if you wish it plain, 
Light gray brown is very much used and g0 ar 
delicate browns. They should be very light, 
You: woodwork and floors would better be stained 
in oak shade in hall and dining-room. In living. 
room we would suggest painting the woodwork 
white with floor stained oak brown, using the same 
tint of tan’ fer hall and living-room. With the 
dining-room a soft green and oak woodwork you 
will have a very attractive room. Above the rail 
have a lighter shade of green — a blue green, and 
have thin, gauzy blue green madras at the windows, 
Be sure the tones are soft in color. Have your 
workmen mix and try on something that will dry 
and give you the shade you like before they go on 
to the room. We would have in the hall a stenciled 
frieze, if the workmen understand it, of browns and 
white or the tan. We would prefer the living-room 
plain. 

The mistress of the house derives comfort in the 
fact that there is at least one room in the home into 
which can be shown unexpected callers without 
being afraid of finding it disarranged or perhaps 
in an untidy condition. The idea, however, whieh 
prevailed half a century ago, that the drawing room 
should be set aside strictly for formal use and be 
abso‘utely inaccessib'e at all other times is happily 
not the case to-day. In older days this room was 
occupied sole!y as a withdrawing room by the 
ladies when the various courses of dinner had been 
served. They would leave the gentlemen behind 
in the dining room. 

And many a long weary hour had the poor 
dames to wait, for the fox hunt had to be run over 
again from start to finish, or every bird brought 
dewn must be given account of, while the young 
squire grew stupidly sentimental over his recent 
acquirement in horse-flesh and the parson was pre 
pared to grant absolution to saint and sinner alike. 

One thing is true, however, we now find the draw 
ing room just as attractive to one sex as it is to the 
other, and the entertainment there is equally 
appreciated and enjoyed by both. 

With the hat! background we would have a rugia 

shades of the pongee and brown, the curtains it 
one of the bright shades in the wall-paper, in light 
silk texture, drawn on small rods, divided 0# 
to draw both ways, and with two-inch hem at 
bottom, reaching to the sill only. They can be 
made of some of the gay cotton goods if you prefer. 

The furniture we would have in cottage style, 
fumed oak finish. If leather is used for chairs, let 
it be a yellowish russet leather. 
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heating 





Unless you continually watch the 
drafts and dampers of your 
heater, the building is liable to 
be overheated in mild weather 
or underheated on zero days. 
This means the patience-trying 
labor of running up and down 
stairs, to regulate the fire to suit 
weather changes. The 


IDEAL 


SYLPHON Regitherm 


is acompact little device which holds an ex- 
panding-contracting, “‘can’t-wear-out” liquid 
as sensitive to temperature changes as a ther- 
mometer. It is directly connected to the boiler 
or furnace draft and check dampers. There 
are no springs, clock-work or batteries to run 
down or wear out. 

The Regitherm is easily put in place—lasts as 
long as the 
house — and its 
cost is quickly re- 
paid by the fuel- 
saving it effects. 
It keeps the 
whole house at 
70 degrees or at 
any other tem- 
perature at 
which you wish 
toset the pointer. 


Ask for book, ““New Aids to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 5 CHICAGO. 
Makers of IDEAL, Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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If there were only one telephone 
in the world it would be exhibited 
in a glass case as a curiosity. 


Even in its simplest form tele- 
phone talk requires a second instru- 
ment with connecting wires and 
other accessories. 


For real, useful telephone service, 
there must be a comprehensive 
system of lines, exchanges, switch- 
boards and auxiliary equipment, 
with an army of attendants always 
on duty. 


Connected with such a system a 
telephone instrument ceases to be a 
curiosity, but becomes part of the 


One Telephone, 





Dumb; 


Five Million, Eloquent. 


great mechanism of universal com- 
munication. 


To meet the manifold needs of 
telephone users the Bell System has 
been built, and today enables twenty- 
five million people to talk with one 
another, from five million telephones. 


Such service cannot be rendered 
by any system which does not cover 
with its exchanges and connecting 
lines the whole country. 


The Bell System meets the needs 
of the whole public for a telephone 
service that is united, direct and 
universal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





HESS <@>FURNACE 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
Prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 days of winter weather. 


The entire outfit must satisfy you or 
you pay nothing. Isn’tthie worth looking 
into? Could we offer such liberal terms 
if we didn’t know that the Hess Furnace 
excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
economy ? 

We are makers—not dealers—and will 
Save you all middlemens’ profits. No room 
for more details here. Write today for free 
ae 48-page booklet which tells all about it. 
dae . Your name and address on a post card 

$49 ts sufficient. 
Dares Bast ot made 006 


eat ion can HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 











Weatherproof 


| Casement Windows 


Sperry Casement Windows are opened and closed easily and 
safely in any weather. 


Note that Sperry Casement Window 


raising the screen— no part protrud- 
ing in the room when not in use. 


When open are locked automatically at any angle-—when 


Adjuster is concealed under the Closed are not only locked, but drawn up weathertight. 
stool of the window — works without 


Full information and illustrated pamphlet sent on request, or 
may be seen on page 595, Sweet’s Index, at any architect’s office. 





OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 540 West Harrison Street, Chicago 








POTTERY FLOWER BOXES 


HE principal reason why flowers are not 
more generally grown indoors is doubtless 
because so many people object to the pres- 
ence of dirt and unsightly flower pots in 
their living-rooms. They love green and 

growing things, but not enough to tolerate the lack 
of beauty of the usual receptacle; the danger of 
injury to woodwork from surplus water, and the 
dirt and care involved by the presence of plants as 
now commonly found indoors. 

These objectionable features are no longer ne- 
cessary. By growing flowers and foliage plants in 
the pottery window boxes now available in the 
best shops of the larger cities one can have beauty 
of receptacle, leaf and blossom without danger to 
varnished or painted woodwork, and even without 
having to see the surface of the soils in which the 
plants are growing. These boxes are made by 
various potters in a great variety of sizes, colors 
and designs, and as soon as the public learns to 
appreciate their beauty and convenience there 
should be such a demand that the number of pat- 
terns will be large'y increased. At present the 
boxes vary greatly in price, the simpler, smaller ones 
being available for two or three dol.ars while the 
larger sizes with elaborate decorations may cost 
twenty times as much. 

These boxes are commonly provided with pottery 
inserts having drainage inthe bottom. The plants 
to be grown are to be planted in these insets which 
may be taken out whenever desired. One can, 
however, by a little care in watering grow most 
houseplants successfully directly in the boxes. 

The transferring of flower or foliage plants in 
pots to the insets or the boxes is a very simple 
matter. Choose specimens in flower pots of a size 
that the ball of roots and soil will easily go in the 
box. Set the plants side by side, filling all vacant 
spaces between the roots with potting soil or good 
garden soil. Firm thoroughly, smooth the surface 
and give a good watering 

Having your box planted, it is now in order to 
cover the soil with a lawn. This is a very simple 
process. Scatter lawn grass seed sparsely over the 
surface and cover it with a thin layer of fine moist 
soil. Set in a cool room away from direct sunlight 
for a few days to allow the plants to recover and 
the seed to sprout. Then give plenty of sunshine 
till the grass is well started, watering when necessary 
so carefully that the grass will not be washed out 
You will shortly have a miniature lawn that will 
compete in attractiveness with the flowers above, 
and you will also have a little garden that is above 
reproach from any point of view. 

Before many weeks the grass will get so tall that 
your friends may suggest the necessity of getting 
out the lawn mower. A pair of shears will take its 
place, however, very well and enable you to trim 
the surface quite evenly. With the ordinary 
shears the pieces of grass cut off are likely to drop 





Pottery Box with Bulbs and Grass 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE HOME GARDEN 


ARENCE MOORES WEED 
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cha.ice flowers and other for f ls may 
as readl.y [ forced in the imateur 
flower-lov ‘ ti const florist. 
and wi G vn these al 
attractiver nat iten rist’s 
estaDlishm 
BEWARE OF DOUBI TULIPS 
r must | I lucated rerted taste 
f mussy | ( r made 
ib tull sym 
€ ingie s« \ se Nas 
ex being: the tvr flower will 
bear th cation of the hout losing 
all signifi e, but for a doubl r a double 
sweet excus creed of 
dealers Vn l ndeed no ex 
My licate le nf the 
doubl ili s largely du ndeveloped 
tastes of the f und so-« iscape gar 
deners 1 irgely t me-grounds 
of our ci These peo rive their 
customers in I their n » plan a 
blotchy | fn forms ( that is an 
offence very be holder 
Incidentally these nixed cheaper 
because they can be! le by t C e cheapest 
qualities Or! xed bulbs 
If you ild learn sometl spiritual 
significan f flowers, read that lid chapter 
“On Gardener’s Flower ” in Watson’s 
classic book entitled ‘‘ Flowers a ens.” This 
paragraph suggests his point of 
“In conclusion, then, I thinl he gardener 
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does wrong in too frequently driving out the gj 
flower by the double, especially when, as in d 
anemones and hollyhocks, the gain is very pal 
in comparison with the loss. He is wrong, mop, 
over, when he creates what can only be felt » 
deeply degraded flowers, like the double tui 
narcissuses end violets, these last being only valyej 
by their superior fragrance; or when he aims y 
great size without due regard to its effect upon the 
highest beauty of the plant; or when he seeks afte 
tawdry variations of color. He acts as a try, 
artist, on the other hand, in creating those {yl} 
rounded Rubens-like forms, whenever they ay 
really noble; or in obtaining any worthy gain 
whether by increasing the size of the blossoms ¢ 
intensifying their natural brilliancy of color, eve 
at some cost to the perfect harmonies of the plant 
or in creating such strange loveliness as that ¢ 
those double carnations, where the edge of ea 
creamy petal is drawn with a narrow line of pink 
all the rest of the blossom being left as spotless x 
the snow; or lastly, in improving, and here with 
scarcely any drawback, the various kinds of fruit 


LIME-SULPHUR SPRAYS 


RECENT bulletin of the Indianaexperimen 
Station comes to these conclusions regart- 
ing the lime-sulphur sprays for scale ip. 
sects: The lime-sulphur sprays are not» 
pleasant to use as the oil sprays. They 

are corrosive in their effect on the skin, so that th 
hands and face of the operator need to be protected 
they stain harness, ete. The home-made lim 
sulphur wash is objected to by many on account d 
the difficulty of preparation and the fact that it 
requires boiling. It does not spread as the ai 
sprays do. The difficulty of preparation in the us 
of lime-sulphur does not apply to the commertial 
brands of prepared materiel which require only to 
be diluted with water to make them instantly ready 
for use. Some of these pr*pared lime-sulphr 
washes are proving to be as effective as the home 
made material. They are et present rather mor 
expensive than the home-made wash, but many 
owners of home orchards prefer to pay 2 slightly 
higher price and avoid the labor and bother of home 
preparations. As a class, the lime-sulphur spray 
are cheaper than the miscible oils, there is no likel- 
hood of injury following their use, and they ares 
uniformly effective as any cheap and safe maternal 
that can be recommended. Besides the scale kil 
ing ability of the lime-sulphur sprays, they have the 
additional value of being powerful fungicides 
teferring to the necessary qualities of any spray{t 
the scale, of afety, cheapness and efficiency, iro 
the data at present available, it seems evident thi 
the lime-sulphur sprays come as near to filling th 
requirements as anything the orchardist can use. 































Mow The Lawn with Flower Scisso# 
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Particulars About This 


Greenhouse 
Fic: it is made with a complete iron frame 


—a frame that is put together in sections, 
for which reason we call it our Sectional 
lron Frame Construction. Such aconstruc- 
tion has distinct advantages. In the first place, 
it is made entirely ready at our factory, even to 
the punching and drilling of all bolt and screw 
holes. Every iron member and all the necessary 
wooden parts are given a coat of paint before 
being shipped. The very day they reach your 
ounds, the frame work can at once be put up. 
F; ‘o you who are in a hurry to have all building 
operations speedily completed, this method of 
greenhouse erection will strongly appeal, 

We designed this little layout of three compart- 
ments, work room and cold frames, so it wou 
fit ne meng s ~. of ground between the drive 

arden wk. On one side of the garden is 
“<< ledge of fern covered rocks, and it was 
from here the photo was taken. You see how 
charming is the effect. 

And now how about you and that greenhouse 
you have been thinking about? Why don’t we get 
together and talk it over so we can make upa plan 
for you, which will particularly fit your needs? 

To save time, just write to the Branch Office 
nearest you. To sort of prepare the yp 4 for our 
talk, let us send you a oa ction of Advance 
Sheets from our new catalog, which has just 
been received from the printer. 


lord and Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
S&. James Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Heed Bidg. The Rookery 











HARDY PHLOXES 


If you wish Hardy Phloxes in your garden, 
strive to get the best there is. 
We have them — over 250 varieties. 
Iris, Hibiscus, Cicuta, Maculata, etc. 
Send for list 
W. F. SCHMEISKE Box 400 Binghamton, N. Y. 


Also 
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Plant Now Farr’ § Peonies— 


Strong, healthy, true to name—saving a year’s time, and 
having blooms next June. Unequaled in splendor and stateli- | 
ness, Peonies were the charm of the old-fashioned hardy garden, | 
and ‘the wonderful new varieties rece ntly introduced are the 
chief glory of the hardy garden of today. Unrivaled for mar- 
velouscolor, beauty of form,and de lightful fragrance,they chal- 
lenge the rose to its right tothe title, “Queen of F ‘lowers.”” 
have spent ten years in the effort to make the Wyomissing Col- | 





lection of Peonies complete and authentic. I guarantee them 


to be true to name, for I grow and know every variety I offer. 


100,000 Peonies in Over 500 Varieties 


I not only grow Peonies but other hardy flowers: Through- 
out the early spring the Irises give a shimmering of soft, iri- 
descent color. In summer there is a blaze of Phioxes, and asea 

of blue where the tall Delphiniums rear their spires. Then 
comes atime when the great Oriental Poppies flaunt their bar- 
baric splendor. But in **‘Peony Time’ the Queen of the Hardy 
Garden reigns supreme, our devotion to her shown not less 
loyally because one has loved the Irises, which have passed, 
or that we may enjoy the later treasure s the garde n has in store. 


My book of HARDY PLANT SPECIALTIES 
tells all about these. Let me send it to you free 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries, 809 G Penn Street, READING, PA. 














Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening .s indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study Cours s un- 
de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 

250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 





PROF. CRAIG 


















SHEEP MANURE 


a Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors, Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
pea lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


$4, 0 Large Barrel. Cash with order. 
Delivered to your freight station 
A pibly now 
The Pulverized Manure Co., 21 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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UNDERGROUND Garbage Receivers 
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UNDERFLOOR Refuse Receivers 
UNDERGROUND Earth Closet 
PORTABLE METAL HOUSE 
These solve the back-yard nuisance 


SOLD DIRECT 


Send for circular on each 


C. H. Stephenson, Mir. 






















SUNLIGHT DouR 
R. A. MASON, 


inter gardening without the 
worry and drudgery 


With Sunlight Double Glass Sash you eliminate the 
covering and uncovering, the getting out in the cold or snow 
or wet to handle heavy shutters or soggy mats. 


E (LASS SASH IN VARD OF 
WEsTEKLY, 1 1. 


s 





u never have to cover Sunlight Double Glass Sash. All 
you have tod is to raise the sash to admit air on warm days, or 
casi al ly t water tI becs. 
This nadie layer of glass does it 
ZA =~. 
f FSS 


imgmmpanes | 

ee V4 

5g inch transparent blanket of 

eat keepi ing out thecold. Better than 
ards t ecause it saves labor and per- 
ligt ta Ithe time, which means that 

become hardier. Glass slips in and is 

tty ; easily repaired ; cannot work loose. 












Some of the things you can grow 


Fresh lettuce, and radishes all winter, Cabbage, cauliflower, 
beets, tomatoes, peppers and sweet-potatoes to set out early in the 
spring. Violets all winter, pansies in 
bloom in February or arch, Last 
season amateurs all over the country 
were phenomenally successful. 


Get these two books 


Gne is our free catalog. The other 
is a book on hotbed and coldframes 
by Prof. Massey, an authority on the 
subject. It tells how to make and 
care for the beds, what and when to 
slant, 4c in stamps will bring Prof. 

lussey’s book in addition to the 
catalog. 


SumcntT DousBLe GLass SAsH Co. 
945 E. rearrange Louisville, Ky. 


Agents want | vw yo *t agency for these sash, 











23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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1907-1910—Two Letters from John D. Archbold Regarding 
Tree Surgery as Practiced on His Estates by Davey Experts 





26 Broniway 


New Gork July 15, 1907 
Mr. Jonn Davey, 
Mott House, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 
wy deer Sir;- 
It gives me pleasure to express the satisfa 


tion I feel over the work done on my trees at Tarrytown. 


need of attention, which you plainly indicated, was a revela- 


tion to me ari I feel that your work was thoroughly and effi 
ciently done and will serve not only to beautify but perpet 
ate the lives of the trees. 
I beg also to certify to the courtesy and industrious 
character of your employees. 
Very truly yours, 


F ed a I archi leo. 








26 Broniway 


New York May 24, 1910, 
M. L. Davey en Mgr... 
© The Davey Tree Expert Co 
Ker 6 ° 
ear Mr, Davey: 
in © your kind favor of the 
ta e © ke f which 1 beg you to 





y also that we con- 
the work done on our 


ot only greate 





thear la 
led 4 yee ee ae 
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ves. 











The significance of these letters is in the testimony they give to the permanent effi 
originated by John Davey, the father of the profession, and practiced exclusively by the Davey Experts. The first work done 
Archbold's trees was in the early spring of 1907 


by the Davey men on Mr. 
that he continues to have great satisfaction in the work done. 
keen intelligence would long ago have detected it. 


The literature of tree surgery is of absorbing 








The Davey Service stands the test of time. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 359 Cypress Street, KENT, OHIO 
(Operating The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
interest. Write us how man 


iency of the methods of tree surgery, 


Three years later Mr. Archbold writes to say 
If it had been lacking in any respect, a man of Mr. Archbold’s 


trees you have and we will send you one or more of our books, free 
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PUT YOUR RENT MONEY INTO A HOME 
Os 












J Xo. 
Our Big Offer. 


which will YOU 
have a few years 





from today ? famous $1 k 
Our Plana Books 
4 SRN OF artistic bon : cnc 
OLD RENT Get KEITH’S and “do it ri 
215d I t 
RECEIPTS | 200 
175 


worth two cents per 
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1 
125 

100 “ = ( 
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KEITH’S 
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Try This ‘RICHMOND’ 
3S 
«= 
You simply turn the faucet and The ‘Ricumonp Suds-M lelivers 
thick, hot suds. It does not in an - rfere wit] water 
faucet and can be easily attached to it. It gives you instead, tw ucets— 
one for clean, hot water—the other f sud 
I k f wavs 
a the 
k I ait it 
means t s of 
~ Ss ¢ iys 
tl < is 
tap. I R nd’S s 
Maker F 
ixed - 
n—i to 
et v« It 
its ar y 
, le t an 
stant and 
atic l to un 
ghtly to the 
y 11sar > p the 
xids le Us 
Just send your name and address together with = hig . 
? iny Kin 
the nameand address of your local plumber ind 
we will forward by express prepaid one “Ricumonp Suds-Maker. Use it ten da n if you 
think you can spare it, return it at our expense. This is your chance to lea about the 
greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitcher today. || 
THE MSCrum-HOwWELL Co. 279 Terminal Building New Y¥ ae 
_ ———————— | 
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AGENTS WANTED! 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 246 Michigan 


e, CHICAGO 








YOUR 








OWN? 





My new Portfolio of plans shows perspectives, floor plans, full 
description and estimated cost of the finest of thousands of homes 
that I have built for clients a!l over the world. Blue Print Plans, 
Working Details and Specifications of these homes supplied at one fifth 
regular prices. Sending for t!.is Portfolio places you under no obli- 
gation to order your plans fora home from me. A few copies of 
the 4th edition, 25c. Order today. 

JENS C. PETERSEN, Architect 
249 State Bank Bldg., Traverse City, Mich. 95-99 Fort St.W., Detroit, Mich. 
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‘Pre pai i anywhere Send 
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WILLOW CRAF 


is up-to-date in every particular, and far excels reed o1 
niture in its beauty, fine workmanship and durability 
Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs ai 
We are the only manufacturers of Willow Furniture whose adver 
tisement appears in this magazine. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, 


++ a 


BOX B MASS. 
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GARDEN NOTES 


ee, 


THE LANDSCAPE BEAUTIFUL 


Professor Frank A. Waugh has done an importan; 
service to lovers of natural beauty in writing the 
seventeen delightful chapters which go to make 
up “The Landscape Beautiful” recently publishej 
by the Orange Judd Company. _ It is a treatmen, 
of the art of landscape gardening which ig abgo. 
lutely unique in our literature and one which js 
certain to be widely appreciated. A bare supp. 
tion of its scope may be gleaned from such chapter 
titles as these: On the Relation of Landscape tp 
Life; On the Ministry of Trees; On Looking at the 
Sky; On American Landscape Gardening; On the 
Improvement of the Open Country; On the Deep. 
rative Use of Landscape; On the Beauty of Lang 
scape Psychsiologically Considered. 

It was a happy thought to illustrate a book like 
this by the beautiful photographs which haye jy 
recent years been privately circulating among the 
members of the Postal Photographic Club. The 
forty nine plates which various members have ¢op. 
tributed furnish a delightful series of pictures that 
really illuminate the text. Text and pictures make 
a rare book — one that will gratify every lover of 
the outer world. 


PLANTING BULBS 


One can plant the bulbs directly in the soil of the 
box, then set it away in a cool basement for the 
number of weeks required to get a good root 
development by the particular kind selected. When 
this has taken place the box should be brought to 
the light of a cool room. lawn grass seed sown o 
the surface and lightly raked in. When the gras 
comes up the box may be set in any sunny place 
where the growth of the bulbs through the minis 
ture lawn will form a delightful contrast to the 
bleakness of the outer world. 

The insets for the boxes may weil be planted 
with bulbs also, choosing later flowering sorts for 
these. Then when the blossoms in the main box 
have gone by, the box may be emptied and the 
inset brought out to repeat the story ot growth 
and bloom. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
Jive. early in the history of this country 








we find cabinet-makers coming here and 

pursuing their trade. William Penn seat 

cabinet-makers to Pennsylvania to make 

furniture and fittings for his houses in 
Philadelphia and Bucks county. And by 1685 the 
Philadelphia house was completed and the furniture 
and wainscoting in pace. 

All the domestic woods were used — oak, walnut, 
maple, poplar, elm, and pine; mahogany Was 
brought in planks or logs and was on sale in Phile 
delphia by 1700. Indeed, Philadelphia seems to 
have been quite a center for the making of furniture, 
and in 1795 “The Journeyman’s Cabinet and Chair 
Makers’ Philadelphia Book of Prices” gives 
rates at which “furniture will be made to order.” — 

There is in New Haven, Conn., a collection, 0 
early American Oak furniture all made during the 
period between 1620 and 1700. The owner does 
not admit among his treasures any English-made 
pieces, and among the examples which he has art 
specimens carved with as much skill as foreig 
vieces of the same period. 

Me The pl le tS the tailor and shoemaker 
came to the house, and he built the furniture for 
the place which needed it, often matching it tot 
wainscoting, which was used in every house havilg 
any pretensions to comfort, says the Baltimore 
American. : 

Of the domestic chests. like the ‘“ Hadley and 
“Connecticut” chests, there were many, 
greater part, of course, being copied from those 
which came from England and Flanders and whieh 
were ornamented with carving or —— As 
the chests grew into chests of drawers, by t e addi 
tion of one drawer after another, our cabinet- 
followed along in the footsteps of the foreign 
and turned“out most admirable pieces, as they stil 
stoutly testify. 
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A House Beautiful to be completely equipped, should 
have a Keller- Duplex Stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


ES 


——, 

TIFUL Stationary The sanitary advantage of vacuum cleaning is common 
important knowledge, but scarcely realized is the comfort and real 
vriting the convenience of a central cleaning machine in the 
» to make basement,—like your heating plant 

- published ‘ ’ * — 

PP A push button on each floor gives. you Vacuum on 
h is ; ; ot : 

e which i Tap, where and when you want it—like your electric 
wre sugges. 


lights. 
ich chapter 
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Note these Keller Duplex Features: 
king at the Use Brenlin in ecru with rich tan walls and ceiling and the effect —— : A P : ¢ 
ez; On th yill be immediately noticeable. Brenlin doesn’t bag or wrinkle, No foundation required, Cost less than four cents per hour 
the be, ithangs straight and smooth. No water connections, to operate, 
y of Land No sewer connections, Low first cost and cheap to install, 
. 4 * y ss \ le volume : | sitive vac- 

No piping to chimney, Ample volume and positive vac 

a book like Brenlin wears SO No gears, belts or chains, anen (ae © 8), 
ch have in 





Mo . nete © i ~ 
Can be put in by local electrician Most complete equipment, 


among the h b tt r tater Guaranteed fully, 

; ecck, natu tg Protected by Basic Patents, and 
eal muc e e pcan ania ang Automatic in operation, licensed under fundamental 
s have con. 

ictures that 


One Sweeper Fewest parts, Kenney Patents, 


It keeps your windows lookins 















































“tures make ° ° ° . Full descriptive pamphlet sent on request 
ry lover’ | right, continues to give satisfaction aati q 
Brenlin is made entirely without the ‘“‘filling’’ that Kelier Manufacturing Co. Dept. 5 B. H. Philadelphia 

. falls out and makes the cracks and pinholes so often 
e soil of the seen in ordinary shades. It doesn’t develop wrinkles, 
vent for the doesn’t bag or fade. ——— 

good root The difference in the way it is made makes the 
ted. When difference in wear, makes Brenlin actually the cheap- 
- brought to est material you can put up. A G E N T S WwW A N T E D 
ed sown 0 m We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an opportunity to make 
en the The three grades of window shades good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine tnat will sell on sight. Write today. 
sunny P we Brenlin—made entirely without ‘‘filling:’’ six foot shade com- 
» the minis. plete with brackets, pull and mounted on best roller, 90c. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, A. M. Minnick, Circulation Manager, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
trast to the Camargo—the best standard made high grade opaque shade on | & 

the market. —— atria 

be planted Myama—most serviceable medium-priced shade made. 

ing sorts for All ree rege Bre niin f tories, each 1s m ag i with gto ime crag ane y, — —~ 
inthe side edge. ou can’t see it unless you look for it but be sure it is there 
1e main box and you will know you are getting the most serviceable shade you can get for Brass Bed 
‘ed and the epice ead wish to ae S$ 19,50 on Approval 
‘e Write for our book of samples. With it, we send the names of our dealers Freight Paid 
y ot growth in your city. If we have none, we shall supply you direct. Write to-day. 
Cuas. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 

NITURE 2070-2072 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohio 
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aa “ we Ide 
ke a Window Shad BISHOP Suggestive Ideas on 
sale in Phil INgOW Ona — Grad Rape’ Quality and Style Modern Home Building” 


$19.50 buys this massive genuine Brass $40.00 E have prepared a costly portfolio which 
Bed. Colonial Style, Direct,On Approval, Freight Pre- 


; ' should prove of very great value to the 
paid, to be returned at our expense if not worth double rospective home-build : 
our price. ; | I I : as 
Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and } It consists of photographic illustrations of i 
: 4 1 S81 eri 1 SUré nS OL in- 
Cotton felt Mattress complete for $29.50 (worth | I 
| 





hia seems to 
“4 of furniture, —— 

net and m3 Write to-day for 
3” gives ° < 
> to order.” this book 


collection, ! § of samples 
le during the 








$60.00), Our tremendous output and quick cash sales teriors of many beautiful homes, not necessarily 
Direct from the World’s Furniture Center make our 























high-priced, but which, by reason of their sim- 

. owner does low prices possible. ‘ ; : plicity of treatment, rank as some of the most 
e ovieh ok Full size Double Bed, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, notable examples of modern ar 4 it set ~ , 

Eng + ‘i with heavy 2 in. continuous Pillars—your choice of ; es sOuern architecture. 
ch he as! beg oe Boge, Salen ~pree puncnuheed See 10 sense. This Portfolio de Luxe 
ill a5 FF 15 MAGAZINES FOR S5.OO] | | Bier snd torts Ge Punestee' line, atlowing freight is Yours for the Ask 
. ‘ iver and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight is Yours for the As in 

bed that far to points beyond 8 
points beyond, , . > : . 
d shoemaker Ee eee i We are manufacturers of Millwork, dealing di 
“furniture f § |AMERICAN MAGAZINE _ ) Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles rectly with the consumer and this portfolio is an 
ing it t GOOD HOUSEKEEPING | Regular is issued for the benefit of those who cannot visit our exposition of the kind of work that we are 
ching it to < . A oa . “ equipped to execute at ; £ e 
’ COSMOPOLITAN Price salesrooms. It is a magnificent Portfolio of 186 pages. 1UIPE Re ene arenes ann 
- house po SUCCESS It contains colored plates of artistically furnished wf ay are thinking - building a home, simply 
the Baltimore rooms in “Period” and modern styles. Shows correct send us your name and we will mail you a copy 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.75 shades of the popular Grand Rapids finishes. Ilius- free, postpaid. 

H dley” and — crates and describes over one thousand styles of depend- The illustrations are beautifully printed on the 
‘ Hadley able furniture. as finest grade of plate paper and are enclosed in a 
2 many, SENSATIONAL PRICE $ = — send this elaborate book, postage paid, if you 7 aa folio of rich Art Suswiccor 
‘4 from 8) Py will enclose 25 cents to show your interest. The 25 cents CF BLOCK. {VOS GCalalog th any sense Of the word. 
‘ers and Wi i R LIMITED TIME j may be deducted from your order. If you don’t think rhis first edition is limited to a few hundred 


- DON” ee the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, send it copies. To insure getting your copy without de 
— A . Walt: Pn lay dal ony for new ent summon Sost and we will refund your money and the postage lay, send in your name at once. 

. t e addi iteaiidae magneme aid in returning it. 

S, by t akers Add: P Write for the book now and get the benefit of high quality CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO. 
abine . ress: THE H OUSE BEAUTIFUL at Direct prices. References—Any Bank in Grand Rapids. W. 20th and Mo-gan Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
foreign 


or they el B MICHIGAN AVE. cuicaco } | | Bishop Furniture Company (7.2) pra Ne. 
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Reversible, Seamless, 


Artistic Wool Rugs 


made to order in any color, or com- 
bination of colors, to match your 
color scheme and in any width or 
length. Nota pattern rug made by 
the bale for all alike, but individual 
rugs for each in soft and restful plain 
color, self tone or harmonious con- 
trast, forming a delightful chromatic 
blending with the surrounding dec- 
orations of your room. 





**YOU CHOOSE THE COLORS, 
WE’*LL MAKE THE RUG” 


$3.00 per square yard 
and upwards 
and worth the money 


From coast to coast—in country 
club, bungalow, den and home— 
everywhere in fact where good taste 
prevails, Thread and Thrum Rugs 
are without a peer. We copy none 
but originate in weave, design and 
coloring; our designers are grad- 
uates of foreign art schools and 
skilled in color harmony. 

The Thread and Thrum name is copyrighted 

Anyone selling or representing other rugs as 

Thread and Jhrum Kugs will be prosecuted. 

Sold by best shops. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., New York 
Wholesale Selling Agents 
Write for Color Card 


The Thread and Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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THe Houst BEAUTIFUL magazine, | firmly believe, is 


without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its gy. 


roundings. It is atwentieth-century necessity. Every single 


reader should realize its mission and sound its praises contin 


ually. It is doing a noble work E. F., Syracuse, N.Y 








Are You Going to Build? 


We have secured a small supply of back 
numbers of Indoors and Out, ‘The Home- 
builders’ Magazine” and while they last- 
we will send twenty-three issues, express paid, 
for five dollars. 


Hundreds of illustrations and plans of 


Dwelling Houses, Large and Small, representing a 
wide range of cost and adapted to varied sites, 
climates, individual tastes of their owners and 
many Other conditions. 


Formal Gardens providing a setting for the House 
and enhancing the Architecture. 


Interiors of Houses. All rooms of the House Indi- 
vidually Treated. Unique Rooms and Ingeni- 
ous Arrangements. Furniture and Decoration. 


Special Types of Buildings, such as Farmsteads, 
Studios, P rivate Chapels, Garages and Stables, 
Chauffeurs’ and Coachme n’s Quarters, Green 
houses and Gardener's Cottage s, Orangeries, 
Squash Courts, and Riding Courts, Bowling 
Alleys, Water Towers, Boathouses, Children’s 
P layhouse -s, Guest L odges, Swimming Pools 
and Bath-houses, Summe “rand Tea Houses, etc. 


Twenty-three numbers, express paid, $5.00 
Send at once, before the supply is exhausted 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO. 43¥eisnir 














FIREPLA‘S 


Spring and Fall. 


Address: 


ES remove the chill from the house it 
Have you seen our illustrated cat 
alogue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 
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You Need This Table in 
Your Home Every Day 


For Teas 

For Cards 
For Sewing 
For the Sick 


Room 





A strong, handsome table 
that is not tied down to 
one spot by its weight. 
It can be easily carried anywhere 
about the house and unfolded 
in a moment, ready for any use. 


The Lightweight 


PEERLESS 


Folding Table 


isthe ove really satisfactory folding table. 
A rigid steel brace locks it firm—1t can- 
not wobble. 

Strong, yet light—a child can carry 
it. Handsomely finished to accord with 
the best surroundings. 





In small apartments the Peerless 


Folding Dining Table is a blessing. Out 
of sight when not 


needed. Ready in a 
jiffy. Seats eight. 


I rite for catalogue and 
name of dealer in your 
town who will show you 
the Peerless Folding 
Table. 





CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. 
172 Rowe St., Ludington Mich. 


Makers of the popular Carrom and 
Archarena Game Boards, 


An actual photograph 
12 lb Peerless Table 
supporting 1002 Ibs. 











Use a Hygienic 
Sectional z a In 







Fireless Your 
Cooker House 
and Baker Beautiful 





You can add sections as you want them, Built of metal, lined 
With aluminum, tight metal to metal joints, no wood, cloth or 
felt to collect microbes and give off stale odors. Round cor- 
ners, easily cleaned, 


It Roasts —Bakes—Boils—Steams and Stews 

The cooking vessels are seamless aluminum, round corners, 
easily cleaned, 
« bend the name of your Hardware Dealer and we will send you 
Fireless Cooking,’’ by Eaith Edgington,. 














Stephens Manufacturing Co., 325 Franklin Bldg , Buffalo, N.Y 








“An Invitation to the Dance” 4 





quoted a well-known music critic watching a hundred 
children dancing to Baldwin Player-Piano accompaniment. 


All the waltz kings, all the music monarchs from Strauss to Sousa, from 
Chopin to Chaminade, are your subjects 


The Baldwin Plapyer-Piano 


furnishes fingers of fairy fleetness and the power to accent like an artist. 
you control the performance; your rythmic feeling rules. 


= = 


Vet 


Try the Viennese waltzes on a Baldwin Plaver-Piano. 
enticement, color as when the master leads the band. 
to interpret with a7‘. 


Here is swing, 
/-very composer is yours 


The Catalogue, describing Baldwin player construction, is complete 
with player facts. Let us send it. Comparison between the ‘‘Baldwin”’ 
and other piano-playing inventions emphasizes Baldwin superiority. 


Che Baldwin Company 


— 


CINCINNATI 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
262 Wabash Ave. 8 K. 34th Street 1913 Olive Street 310 Sutter Street f 
Louisville Boston Denver ’ ; 
425 S. Fourth Ave 40 Huntington Ave. 1626 California St. / 


hy Indianapolis 
18 N. Penn‘a St. 
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All cement, brick and stucco Be sure 
exteriors need the word 
PETRIFAX Cement Coati po pny 
emen oating and our 

Without it rain and dampness are sure to penetrate, causing name 
damage and unsanitary conditions. 

Petrifax waterproofs the exterior. It consists of a mineral areon 
base, which is carried info the pores of the cement by a volatile every 
liquid, which evaporates quickly, leaving a hard yet elastic barrel. 
surtace that will not erack. chip nor peal,even under climatic k y 
changes. To cement and stucco it gives a uniform anid pleas- eg and 
ing color that these materials themselves never have, and can. 
without destroying theirtexture. Let ustell you more about 

this successful waterproof coating. We are always glad 4 

to answer questions. Ask for Booklet. 





r’ " 112 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Dexter Brothers CO.rtdsrectony NewYork 6 Y. 
Makers of Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains. ff 








AGENTS — H. M. Hooker Co,, Chicago: John D, 8, P 

218 Race St,, Phila,; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery,Ala., Jacksonville, Fla,. Charles. 
ton, 8.C., New Orleans, La., and Atlanta, Ga.; C. M. Brockett 






Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo, ; Sherman Kimball, San Francisco, 


HARTWELL, RICHARDSON & DRIVER, . { : 
Calif.; F, 8. Combs, Halifax, N.8.; AND DEALERS, 


ARCHITECTS, BOSTON 
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A Charming Garden and Pergola 





Doorway to 
House of 
Benjamin W. 
Morris, 
Architect 


House of the 
Late Clyde 
Fitch, Esq., 
Greenwich, 

’ Connecticut. 
Benjamin 
W. Morris, 
Architect, 

New York City 











An Outdoor Breakfast-room An Irish Thatched Cottage 

















= ’ ‘ re . ‘ *Apo . . © . 
Inexpensive considering its efficiency, ors in s1 l k ( rf la rge Spac CS 9 suc h as 
convenience, durability and the value . streets, hotels, theatres and 
| it adds to your property. Price $200, satin and vel- " ; r ° 
including tools for cleaning carpets, + public buildings, because 1t 
‘ay to f curtains, walls, clothes and everything vet finishes and , a Pa. 
wal about the home. :, gives even diffusions of light, 
tie more coming all the time. "s pein? see 
in W. so +g give wae ee make W ithout sacrificing the 
ris, trouble. Not a rotary or diaphragm _— “11° 
itect pump Pam but a gee cen- ] he globe OT shade OVCT brilliancy. 
| trifugal fan protected by patents . : . 
| / owned by The United Electric Co. the electric light is what a ee oe ee 
Absolutely guaranteed for work and | 1s ] : b e re { : WVeTY 11g iting glass whicn 
A wear. adds to the beauty of a ak aloe the lake + 
of the A ° ae [ make, makes the light a 
Clyde ee room. A bare electric light hscines: Malkin 
noes ; detracts from it. — 
wic ; - 
on = My catalogue is free. Will you send 
- . no he TUEC-170 * . . Nd g 
a will'do for your home and But refine this light with for it? Address 
amin any houses you have for 
orris, booklet tqday, Read all about the proper glass and the M 
wo nventio - - ° ° ° . y 
a fore you bey aay kind of furnishings of the entire IVIACBETH, 
ork City cleaner, portable or station- ; 
ary. room take on anew charm. — Macbeth-Fvans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 
The United Electric Co. 
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ForAny Home 


you built or under construction 


Even if your house was built years ago you 
can have the same convenience for quick, 
thorough cleaning as architects are now 
specifying for new homes, The 


TUEC-170 


STATIONARY 
1), Air Cleaning System 
can be built into avy house 


easily, economically and 
satisfactorily. 






























Does away with 
the trouble of drag- 
ging a portable 
cleaner from room 
to room. You sim- 
ply attach hose to 
pipe-opening on any 
floor. 


Does the cleaning 
better and quicker. 
Creates a_ greater 
4 suction than any 
portable—170 cubic feet or 
300,000 cubic inches every minute. 








Does what no portable does. Draws 
all the dusty, germ-laden air ou/dvors 
instead of exhaling it back into the 
room. 








4 Hurford St., Canton, O. 
Agencies in all large cities 
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I make two 
or three thous- 
and kinds of 
lighting glass. 
These com- 
prise all shapes 
and kinds, in 
all colors and 
shades of col- 





Room Artistically 


Among all my many 
globes and shades you can 
readily find the exact styles 
required for each room in 
the home. 


My latest invention is 
**Alba Glass.’’ It is especi- 
ally adapted to the lighting 




















A $5.00 BILL OFFER 


EVERYBODY'S ) 
DELINEATOR Price 
WORLD'S WORK 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | $8.50 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $5.00 
DON’T WAIT: —The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
246 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


Open and Shut from the Inside 


Don’t raise the window to adjust your shutters. 
Keep out the cold air, dust or rain and set them to 
any angle you may desire by putting the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


on the window casing. Simply turn the handle from 
the inside and the shutters open or close to suit your 
needs. Once set, the Mallory Shutter Worker holds the 
shutters in a rigid position. No danger of their slam- 





Regular 





. a it De 

















ming or breaking. By this arrangement you avoid the 
unpleasantness of exposing yourself to the elements. 
Hundreds of testimonials. Write for descriptive matter 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., 











Va we ow A 

















516 Broad Street, Flemington, N. J. 
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SYSTEM OF 


WATER 





What the Kewanee 
System Means to the 
Inexperienced Man 


How The Kewanee 
Differs from Others 


If you want a water supply 
system for your country home, or 
for any building or institution, 
learn what the Kewanee System 
means to you. 


No matter how little you may 
know about water supply equip- 
ment, you can have just as good 


a plant as if you were an expert and experienced hydraulic 


Kewanee Systems are designed 
by men who know how—experienced 
practical engineers who have solved 
thousands of water supply problems. 
Avoid plants designed by inexperi- 
enced people who want to experi- 
ment on you. 

Kewanee Systems are made by 
us. They are not the assembled pro- 
duct of a half dozen different manu- 
facturers. We furnish the complete 
system and we are responsible for 
all—every part of it. 

There is a Kewanee System for 
every kind of building or institution. 
We do not try to make one or two 





E 


SUPPLY 















In order to protect yourself from the substit: 

of inferior equipment for the Kewane« ystem, 
look for the trade-mark KEWANEE on the nk and 
the name KEWANEE on the pumping machinery. 

A Kewanee System consists of a Kewanee Tank 
and a Kewanee Pumping Unit, installed a ng to 
the prints and instructions furnished by the I 
Water Supply Co. 

The combination of a tank with a pum; 
on a similar principle is not a Kewanes 


wanee 


work 
ystem. 


This information is for your protection 


engineer. 
guaranteed to work su sfully 
under the conditions for which it is 
recommended. 

Kewanee tanks—the | stan- 
dard for quality in pneumat unks. 
Kewanee Pumping Machi —the 
only complete line of pun g ma- 
chinery built for the exactir juire- 
ments of air pressure service. Inferior 
tanks and pumping outfits made 
to sell, but they must necessarily 
provide inferior service and more 
costly in the long run. 

Kewanee Systems are easy to in- 
stall and easy to operate. All the 
expert part of the work is done at 


styles fit all places. Every problem our end—not yours. Kewanee 
is solved separately—every plant Systems are inexperience-proof. 

Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells the Kewanee story. Let us show you what 

we have done for others and what we can do for you. Ask for catalog No. 6 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, IIL 


1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





305 Diamond Bank Building, P 
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Wolff Plumbing Goods 


55 YEARS OF QUALITY 





General Offices 
Showrooms and 
Main Works 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cable Ad. ““WOLFFCO”’ 


L. WOLFF MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLUMBING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


WRITE FOR SUGGESTION BOOKLET 






TRENTON, N. J. 


DENVER, COLO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





SH 
NSENSE! 


Higgs—Are you not indulging in a good may 
luxuries for one in your position, old man? Bj, 
— Yes, but great Scott! the necessities are ally 
thundering high.—Boston Transcript. 








It requires something of a hero to give up whe 
he is wrong, and a good deal of a family man to gine 
up when he is right.— Puck. 4 








“‘T notice that she no longer wears the suffragety, 
button.” ‘Well, she’s been having violets sent he 
every day of late.””— Washington Herald. 








Putton-Ayres —I am caviare to the general 
you know. Miss Innocent — Oh, are you, really’ 
My brother is in the military, too.—Boston Tr, 
script. 











“What’sa’ yer hurry, Sandy __ It’s no ten o'clock 
yet!” “Well, ye see, Ah’ve changed ma lodgin; 
an’ Ah’m no vera weel acquaint’ wi’ th’ new stai. 
- The Bystander. 


case.”’ 








Old Lady — What a nice boy, to watch your littl 
brother so carefully. Nice Boy — Yes ’um. 
just swattowed a dime and I’m afraid of kidnapper 
— New York Globe. 

Figg — What’s the matter, old man? Your 
looking wretched. Fogg — I’m not myself at al 
to-day. Figg— Oh, come! that’s nothing to fed 
wretched about.— Boston Transcript. 








Youngleigh — Which is the better way to pn 
pose, orally or by letter? Cyatens — Oe letter, 
certainly. There’s a chance that you might forge 
to mail it.— Boston Transcript. 








“You shouldn’t have proposed to me,”’ she said 
gently. “You might have known I’d refuse you’ 
“T did know,” he said, savagely, “or I wouldn't 
have proposed!”— Cleveland Leader. 








The Barmaid — Your dog is getting very fat 
What do you feed him on, Mr. McPherson Me 
Pherson — Oh, I dinna gie him ony reg’lar meaks 
jist whenever I drop in for a drink he gets a biscuit 
— M.A.P. 





“Yes, George,” said Mrs. Golightly arguments 
tively, “but if, as you say, it’s so difficult to get fon 
to the men in lighthouses in the winter, why do the 
build them in such out-of-the-way, dangerox 
places? ”— Tit-Bits. 


“ Aw — will you give this note to Miss May é 
Sylphington, the — aw — pretty little blonde cre 
ture with the violet eyes, don’t you know, wi 
dances in the ballet?” ‘That’ll be all right, gu- 
nor. I ought to know her; I’m her son.” — Tk 
Tattler. 








“How do you distinguish the waiters from th 
guests in this cafe? Both wear full dress.” “Ye 
but the waiters keep sober.”— Cleveland Leade. 








“Oh, Maud,” said the other girl, “did you not 
that this seaside hotel advertises to furnish 
men escorts?” “I know the kind,” said Ms 
bitterly. ‘They are such silly sissies that 8f 
feels like a chaperon every time she walks out wi 
them.””— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


= 


This is the fourth time I have called to se © 
senator, by appointment, and found him out ere 
time! Private Secretary (of eminent statesman) 
Oh, well, I wouldn’t make a fuss about ’ 
According to what the papers say, eV y* 
finding him out.— Chicago Tribune. 














v you didn’t get anything more out of your 
college life than just the knowledge you 
alll received from books you'd be well paid for 
nan? Bip fl %\| all the time and money it cost you. 
“| | Have a Water Works : ) 





ive Up whe System of Your Own But that’s the smallest part. The big thing was the 


rman to give i 4 : 
mental training: the power to think, to concentrate. 
Whether the problem be to supply Pp ’ centrate 
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— greater pressure for high buildings, or Your brains are just like your body. They need ex- 
olets sent her : ce , ono ee . : 
a mone water for —_ “ — ercise; must have it. Give them exercise and they will 
residences, it can easily be solved at : : 
" do for you whatever you will. thi 
the | gen a surprisingly low cost by the you whatever youwill. Onthe other hand, if you 
you, really’ > > ar > > Y Cc “or 1ed>: . 
sen an “Pal” P neglect or fail to use them they become atrophied: dead. 
au ump 
no ten o'ded : Put your perfectly well arm in splints or a plaster cast and leave 
ma lodgin' used with one of the Fort Wayne water : , y : oH? : : 
a new a easly syteme. it a comparatively short time, you lose the use of it. Same with 
The pump illustrated here can be run by your brains. Use: life. Disuse: death. You can’t afford to be 
ch your litt on gy motor or by 2 ce Pig without a well trained mind—not in this day andage. You're going 
Tes ’um, Hi power. Oo compact it can be placed in the ‘ s : ' E 
of kidnapper cellar —operates automatically. to deal with men who have trained minds or you’re not—depends 
The pump and tank make up our pneu- on what kind of a mind you’ve got, trained or untrained. 
man? You'r matic system of water supply—ideal for - 
myself at al any climate— gives perfect fire protection. ; sic 
thing to feel ; . It’s not too late to put your brains into CUT HERE 
. Water is stored under air pressure and es 3 . 
: training. ur home study course€s offer — 7, ° 
delivered under constant pressure and at an eset ms . Ss The Peoples University 
way to pm even temperature the year round. over two hundred branches. t wouk i dr ies aan - 
—By letter Our engineering advice on your water supply prob- be strange if from this number you Universit Cit St. | 7 se a 
1 might forget lem is free to you if you write for our booklet No. auld wat eclett a cotees of cake thm hiversity City, ot. Louis, Missourt 
12020, giving the superior points of the “Paul” Pump . . . - = Cee oe > = = Please send me, without obligation on my part 
and the details of our systems. would do for your brains just what full information about how I can take up the study 
| ot the urse | have marke elow 
me,” she su ; | ® ; nae 
r nhac Fort Wayne Engineering & Mis. Co. || is required to help you realize yout esis hnemaiies 
or I woulda’ Fort Wayne, Indiana ambition. Art Typewriting 
a Journalism 7 Bookkeeping 
If you'll tell us exactly what you wish Short Story Writing Penmanship 
ting very fit aie . ' reachers’ Certificates Gen'] Commercial 
Pherson Me THE to do we'll assist in selecting a course of Kindergarten Agriculture 
| "lar meals S : » th: : . Domestic Science Horticulture 
gorse tee , ewage study that will help you do it. Civil Service Prep. Veterinary Science 
H EY Di l Dressmaking Floriculture 
Auto Engineering Poultry Culture 
ly arguments STEM , isposa Mark the coupon, cut it out and mail Photography Bee Keeping 
uk Saee cy. Without Sewers today: your first step 
r, why do the ' oe 
‘ay, danger For Country Homes nananbalinne 
is best secured by the Ashley System. Don’t The Peoples University 
o Miss May ée allow disease germs to breed in open drains, ¥ ¢ 
le blonde ere or in cesspools in your country place. ck ne ao ennnnerenree See S 
ou — who Write for Free Illustrated Booklet: Address University City, St. Louis, Missouri 
ight, guy: ° 
all re Ashley House Sewage Disposal Co. 
106 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, Ill. 
aiters from th 
dress.” “Ye 
eland Leade. 
“iInpoors || HOME BUILDERS’ LAST OPPORTUNITY “Qinseas 
“did you now : INDOORS. } NUMBERS OF 
» furnish i 7 
1,” said Mav 4 tes . 
sies that sf t 
walks out We t 
«| @ Inthe merger of INDOORS AND OUT with The House Beautiful we acquired a few back numbers of this big, beautiful 
| and fascinating magazine. @ INDOORS AND OUT presents Large and Small Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Lodges, with 
lled to see t >| plans, estimates and cost of material, by prominent architects. Besides this eac.. number contains interesting articles 
a hi out eve x by noted experts on House Altering, Gardening, House Furnishing, House Decorating, Art and Household Economics, 
d him oute™ “1 @ While They Last—we will send one set of 23 numbers express paid, $5.00. This is an Unusual offer. Write Today. 
t statesman) press p 
ni spout th jj] When these few sets are gone no other copies can be had. Any one planning to build will find in these numbers a mine of 
" a . =] valuable information obtainable in no other magazine. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 








The Pierce-Arrow at the New Thcatre 
Attractive design and thorough construction are happily combined in every 
Pierce-Arrow car. It possesses efficient beauty and beautiful efficiency. 





. PIER ARROW MOTO! AR oh" Ny ALO N 
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